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CHAPTER I. 


THE CHRISTENING 


S wild as logs leaping clear of a 
broken jam, twenty lumbermen 
just off the spring drive jumped 
from the train as it pulled into 

Bangor and whooped their way across 
the platform. Tanned and bearded and 
hard as nails, they made as great a com- 
motion as though there had been two 
hundred of them. For pent-up enthusi- 
asm, for sheer animal spirits, for naked 
beef and brawn, they were in fact fully 
equal to that number of the putty-faced 
hosts who waited behind the swinging 
doors to receive them. For when you 
give men who are stalwart to begin with 
five months of mountain air, five months 
of monastic seclusion among the pines, 
five months of swinging an axe from 
dawn to twilight, and add to this a month 
of log-driving where an hourly shaking 
of dice with death makes men reckless, 
and finally fill their pockets with money 
and turn them loose in even a Maine city, 
you have made a goodly company of 
savages. 

Sanderson, a hairy giant in a gaudy 
Mackinaw jacket, led the group. His 
black hair was whitening at the temples, 
and though his eyes were as clear as a 
June morning the lusts that burned back 
of them were crimson-streaked. Behind 





him followed Big Ben and Stevens and 
Ladoux and Campbell and Trumbull, all 
hairy, all clear-eyed, all burning within. 
In the rear followed Pierre Bartineau 
and Nat Page, the youngster of the 
group. Though the latter equaled the 
best of them pound for pound and inch 
for inch, this was his first season. He 
stood six feet two, and his hair, blond 
as a Saxon’s, needed cutting. Beneath 
this his blue-gray eyes stood out like 
crystal springs. He walked a bit stiffly, 
like a man with too much hard muscle. 
He lacked the eagerness of the others 
and lagged behind, for the hunger that 
burned within him did not lead to the 
swinging doors but on to St. Croix—on 
to St. Croix, where a wisp of a girl who 
wouldn’t more than reach to his shoul- 
ders had smiled good-by to him a half- 
year before. That was all she had 
granted him—neither more nor less— 
just a smile at parting, but all winter long 
that had been enough to gladden the toil 
of the day. It wasn’t much, and the 
yearning which now grew out of that, as 
he stood within fifty miles of those black 
eyes, might seem a weak thing com- 
pared to the hardy lusts which drove on 
his fellows. But consider this—it was 
mighty enough to control those lusts in 
him, who not only had more of red blood 
but more of youth than any mdan-son of 
the group. Call it moonshine if you will, 
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but, chaste and temperate as the moon’s 
white beams are, it is in them and not in 
sunshine that the big dreams are quick- 
ened which later are born in the heat of 
the day. 

Bartineau lingered by his friend’s side 
while the others moved on. Built like a 
giant dwarf—short of stature but broad 
across the shoulders and deep of chest— 
he considered Nat Page the finest man on 
earth. He had thought so ever since the 
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“Son,” pleaded Bartineau, who was 
ten years the other’s senior, “take me 
home with you. Nom de Dieu—I can 
hoe like the devil.” 

He spoke eagerly while watching the 
disappearing group out of the corner of 
his eye with a certain wistfulness. 

Nat Page glanced down uneasily at 
the man, who scarcely reached his shoul- 
ders, but who was as thick across the 
chest as himself. He felt embarrassed by 





READY FOR THE MELTING OF THE ICE 


smallpox struck camp last winter, for he 
might have died then and there, like a 
rat in a hole, had it not been for Page. 
His other comrades would willingly have 
plunged among the grinding ice-blocks on 
the river to save him from drowning; 
they would have battled with the twist- 
ing, writhing logs to save him or any 
other of their fellows from that mauling 
watery death, but when it came to the 
smallpox—Sacré Dieu, that was another 
matter, This took a different kind of 
courage, and only the youngster of the 
group had proved himself big enough for 
that. 


such devotion from an elder. 

“Ye'd better scoot along with the 
others,” he advised. 

“Au diable with them,” 
tineau promptly. 

“There isn’t work enough at home for 
me,” explained Page. 

“T won’t eat more ’n a dog,” persisted 
Bartineau. “Sacré—I will sleep in the 
barn and hoe like the devil.” 

The younger man shook his head with 
a good-natured laugh» which revealed 
sound white teeth.!-! 

“What about that sister ye was always 
talkin? about. when ye was sick?” 


answered Bar- 
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Bartineau shuffled his feet. True 
enough, there was Nanette, who was 
mother and sister to about ten of them. 

“Eh, bien,” he stammered. 

A shout from Sanderson startled them 
both, The latter, who had a voice like 
the bellow of an ox, had come running 
back into the station as excited as an old 
woman. 

‘“‘Where’s Frenchy and the kid?” he 
demanded of the world in general. 

At that moment the world in general 
consisted of two commercial travelers, a 
woman and her three children, a mild- 
mannered old gentleman, and a half- 
dozen baggagemen. 

Page quickly extended his hand to 
Bartineau. 

‘Scoot along,’ he 
lookin’ for ye.” 

Six faithful henchmen rounded the 
corner at Sanderson’s heels. 

‘“‘Where’s the kid?” they demanded in 
chorus. 

The mother gathered her children 
around her, and the drummers made as 
though to help them look. The spirits 
of these drummers were like rain-washed 
things compared to the vibrant fever 
lusts that burned within these forest 
One of the children began to cry, 
and Sanderson, perceiving the lad’s fear, 
swooped down upon him and raised him 
seven feet into the air. 

“Ye be n’t afeered o’ me, be ye?” he 
demanded. 

The child began instantly to chuckle, 
as he felt the strong fingers in his ribs. 
The mother reached up for her own. 
Sanderson dove into his pocket and 
brought out a half-dollar, which he left 
in the boy’s hand, and then with a whoop 
started off again. 

The mother thought better of him and 
watched with some anxiety to see if he 
found his own kid. She saw him swoop 
down upon the six-foot blond giant who 
apparently bore this meek title. 

“Good Gawd,” panted Sanderson, “we 
thought we’d lost ye. This is the first 
time in my life I was ever twenty minutes 
in Bangor with a thirst still clawin’ at my 
throat. Come on.” 

Page looked around as though for 
some way of escape. 


said. “They’re 
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“T’ve got to get to St. Croix this after- 
noon,” he answered firmly. 

“What’s that, kid? D’ye think we’ve 
nussed ye through th winter fer nothin’? 
Why, ye ain’t ben christened yet!” 

“But I’ve got to get my train,” he in- 
sisted uncomfortably. 

As they began to jostle him towards 
the street, Bartineau looked up at his 
comrade for his cue. Though it would 
have been a foolish and hopeless struggle, 
he was willing at a nod to throw himself 
into the fight. During the long vigil in 
the isolated shack used as a pesthouse, 
Page had told him something about those 
black eyes ; so, shouldering off the nearest 
man, Bartineau clenched his fists and 
waited. 

For a second Page swept the circle of 
faces around him. These were all his 
comrades. He knew the custom of the 
drive and had no wish to violate it, but 
the train to St. Croix left in an hour and 
he must take that train. He figured that 
he might go with them and still get back. 
He nodded. 

“Ain’t he knowin’ fer a young un!” ex- 
claimed Big Ben, praising him with a 
grin. 

Bartineau kept close, and the others 
formed a sort of loose bodyguard, as 
though still fearing the boy might change 
his mind. So they marched noisily past 
the offices of Bangor’s sterling busi- 
ness men—men who were sterling be- 
cause these same dare-devils were willing 
to risk their lives for their lumber; so 
they hooted and shouted down one street 
after another, ready to argue with any 
one who challenged their wild freedom; 
so they came to the swinging doors. 

Behind the bar, where only Uno beer, 
two per cent strong, was displayed, sat 
old Simmons, like a hibernating bear. 
He lifted his bulk as Sanderson broke in, 
and greeted him with a smile from his 
pig eyes. As man after man followed at 
the leader’s heels until the room was 
filled, old Simmons glanced uneasily 
about. 

“What is it, gent—beer ?” 

He was reaching for a bottle of Uno, 
when Sanderson raised his hand as 
though about to pronounce a benediction. 

“My son,” he began in an injured 
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voice, “it’s some forty years since I quit 
drinkin’ pap. It did n’t agree with me. 
It was too all-fired strong, and so I took 
the pledge. I sweared by all the red- 
eyed jumpin’ devils thet I wouldn’t never 
ag’in tech nothin’ but forty rod. An’ 
ter-day we've brought erlong another 
infant who’s goneter take the same 
pledge. Bring it out—by the gallon.” 

Simmons looked over the group un- 
easily, for there were one or two he 
didn’t recognize. But Sanderson leaned 
over the bar and placed a heavy hand 
upon the fat shoulder, 

“By the gallon,” he repeated. 

Simmons opened a trap door and 
brought forth a milk-can. He placed it 
on the bar and brought out twenty 
tumblers. Sanderson set the example by 
filling his half full, and the others fol- 
lowed. Page was last. He hesitated and 
then half filled his own glass. 

“Here’s to th’ kd,” announced San- 
derson, raising his tumbler. 

The others nodded and drank off in a 
gulp the liquid fire that clawed their 
throats as it went down. The younger 
man drank little liquor, for he neither 
liked the taste of it nor needed it to 
quicken his pulse. He managed to spill 
most of the contents of his glass on the 
floor. He tossed a bill in payment of the 
round upon the bar. 

Again the glasses were filled, this time 
on Sanderson. The stuff went to the 
heads of these fresh earthy men as swift- 
ly as fire to the core of a pith-pine knot. 
Almost instantly the talk grew loud and 
boastful. Some one told a story, a point- 
less story with nothing to recommend it 
but its rank obscenity. Page had heard 
it before in camp, and it had sounded 
bad enough even then, but now within 
fifty miles of St. Croix it made him un- 
comfortable. A roar of laughter gréeted 
the yarn, and Big Ben capped it with one 
still dirtier. Glasses were filled once 
more. 


3artineau was beginning: to show the 


effect of his drinks, and Page knew the 
possible consequences of that. Bartineau 
went clean raving mad when drunk. He 
fought and squandered and ran riot until 
there was nothing left of him but the 
empty shell of a man. 
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Edging nearer the Frenchman, Page 
spoke to him. 

“T wouldn’t drink another,” he said. 

Pierre, hot-eyed, looked up. He 
hesitated a second and then threw glass 
and all on the floor. 

“Eh, bien,” he said. 

But Big Ben caught the act, and, sen- 
sitive enough with drink to make an in- 
sult of it, seized Bartineau by the 
shoulder. 

“Thet the way ye drink with me? 
Eh?” 

“Tt’s my fault,” 
“He’s had enough.” 

“And who th’ hell be you?” demanded 
sig Ben. 

“No harm 
good-naturedly, 

“No harm? Then prove it.” 

Ben ordered another round of drinks, 
and once again Bartineau hurled his 
liquor at the big man’s feet. Livid with 
rage, Ben faced Page. 

“An’ ye—ye six-foot runt—what be 
you goneter do?” 

Without answering and with a smile 
still lurking around the corners of his 
blue eyes, Page very deliberately spilled 
his forty rod upon the floor. 

“T’ve had enough too,” he explained. 

For a second Ben stared in livid rage. 
Then leaping forward, he threw the con- 
tents of his own glass full in the face of 
the younger man. 

“T’ll christen ye proper,” he exploded. 

“Gents,” pleaded Simmons from be- 
hind the bar, “‘act like gents.” 

But Bartineau had sprung and was 
hanging about Big Ben’s shoulders, claw- 
ing for his throat like a mountain cat. 
Page reached over and tore the French- 
man loose. é 

“This is my row—if there’s goneter be 
a row, he said. 

“Sacré Bleu,” pleaded Bartineau. 
me have him, let me have him.” 

But Page handed the squirming dwarf 
to Sanderson. Even now, with the smart 
of the liquor still in his eyes, he was re- 
markably cool. Though Ben was strip- 
ping off his coat and the men had closed 
in to make a ring, he looked on uncon- 


Page interrupted. 


meant,” answered Page 
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cernedly with his big arms folded over 


his chest. 
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“Ye’re ten years older than me, Ben,” 
he said. “Say ye didn’t mean that an’ 
we ll call it quits.” 

“If ye’re skeered,” sneered Ben, 
keep one hand behind my back.” 

Page winced at this, but he answered 
in a slow drawl: 

“’m skeered, but I ain’t skeered for 
myself.” 
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He was honest in this statement. He 
knew his own strength and the advantage 
he had in’not being in liquor. It wouldn't 
be a fair fight. 

But the big fellow before him had the 
devil in him, and by now was crazy-mad 
and crazy-confident. If he was ten years 
older, he was ten years tougher. And 
three tumblers of raw whiskey were 
burning within him, Without waiting he 


struck out with his right, and catching 
Page off his guard almost floored him. 
He rushed again, but this time the latter 
warded off the blow, and guarding his 
face with his left took time to shake off 





his coat. 

It took three men to hold Bartineau 
from the time the fight began until it 
ended, To the onlookers it seemed like 
a one-sided contest, for Big Ben did all 
the rushing, while Page apparently had 
his hands full in merely warding off the 
attack. That much, however, he did suc- 
cessfully. Ben could neither break 
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through nor break down his guard. This 
lasted for twentv minutes by the clock 
over the bar, and then Ben in a frenzy 
began to use up his breath in volley after 
volley of foul oaths. He grew blind and 
desperate with rage. Time after time he 
threw his whole two hundred pounds into 
a blow only to find it wasted by a quick 
side step. 

So another five minutes passed, and 
then Page caught sight of the time. He 
had just fifteen minutes left in which to 
catch his train. Dodging another wild 
rush, he spoke as Ben recovered himself. 

“Call it quits,’ he pleaded. 
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“Not till I’ve pounded ye to within an 
inch o’ yer life,” growled Ben. 

For a moment the younger man looked 
worried. Then his cheeks suddenly 
flushed hectic and he stepped in close. 
The onlookers moved nearer. Three 
times Page landed on the bearded face, 
and then, as Big Ben staggered back, 
quite deliberately followed him up. With 
a powerful right swing he struck the big 
man once more full on the chin, the blow 
crashing through uplifted arms. Ben 
dropped in his tracks like an ox under 
the butcher’s mallet. 

“Ye’ve killed him,” whined Simmons. 

They let Bartineau loose, and he 
rushed to the side of the prostrate man. 

“Sacré if he hasn’t killed him; let me 
finish the job,” he panted. 

But, shoving Bartineau away, Page 
knelt by Big Ben’s side and for a moment 
watched his breathing. 

“He'll come round,” he said as he rose 
and put on his coat. He beckoned to 
Bartineau, and as the two passed out the 
swinging doors, no one tried to bar their 
way. Once in the open Page shook him- 
self like a big Newfoundland just out of 
the water, 

“T tried to tucker him out,” he said, 
“but he’s tougher than an ox.” 

“He is the son of a yellow dog,” de- 
clared Bartineau. 

At the station Page helped Pierre 
purchase his ticket back to Nanette. 
When his own train pulled out, he left the 
man sitting on a truck disconsolately 
staring at the bit of green cardboard. He 
waved him good-by and made his way 
into the smoker, where he waited im- 
patiently for the train to cover the miles 
to St. Croix. From here he had a fifteen- 
mile walk; and this was better, for when 
he was active the time passed more 
rapidly. 

And yet, when he finally saw the slight 
figure of Julie Moulton in the yard of the 
Miller house, where she boarded, he said 
only, 

“How are ye, Julie?” 

She looked up with a smile that hardly 
expressed even surprise, 

“Why, hello, Nat,” 
“Home again?” 

But she extended her hand, and the 


she answered. 
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feel of her warm fingers gave him some- 
thing to dream about all the next week. 


CHAPTER II. 


SPRING. 


Julie sat behind the teacher’s desk in 
the tiny district school which huddles 
among the trees, like a bird’s nest, half- 
way down the side of Hio Hill where the 
latter slopes. sharply to the intervale at 
the base of Eagle Mountain. As it hap- 
pened, she was not studying the text-book 
on English grammar which she had 
opened for that ostensible purpose, but 
the light hair and handsome face of ’Gene 
Page, one of her pupils. The latter oc- 
cupied the last bench in the rear of the 
room—a position of honor owing its 
popularity, strangely enough, to the fact 
that it was farthest removed from her 
pretty black eyes. Except that she was 
the school teacher and so theoretically 
should have no interest whatever in her 
charges save of an educational nature, no 
one could possibly blame her for filling 
in the drowsy leisure of the late after- 
noon in this way. It would be a very 
anemic Lady Psyche who could avoid 
occasional contemplation of those gray- 
blue eyes, those lean but comely features, 
that hair which in the sunlight looked as 
golden as a child’s. A man might have 
made the general criticism that ’Gene was 
a trifle too comely for one almost full 
grown, but Julie was as far removed 
from being a man as it is well possible 
for any one to be. She revealed her 
womanhood, as well as the French blood 
she inherited from her mother, in every 
slim but well-rounded line, from her jet- 
black hair and rose-leaf cheeks to the 
tips of her dainty shoes peeping from 
beneath virginal white skirts. 

Moreover, she was young. She kept 
this a dark secret as far as possible, but 
with perfect truth she could claim barely 
nineteen years, which still left her a 
month younger than ’Gene. This was not 
an unusual condition for a school in the 
backwoods of Maine, but it was an ob- 
trusive fact, nevertheless, in this par- 
ticular school. Finally, if further ex- 
planation of her preoccupation need be 
given, it was spring. The pines, which 
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extended in unbroken array from the 
rear ot this box-like building to the top 
of Eagle Mountain towering high in the 
background on the left, responded with 
aromatic redolence to a kindlier sun than 
they had known for eight months and 
filled the air with balsamic fragrance. A 
large bunch of Mayflowers on her desk, 
surreptitiously left before school opened 
that morning by Nat Page, added their 
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hieroglyphics of fractions and with awk- 
ward big-lettered words scrawled during 
the spelling lesson. To Julie these dead 
chalk marks looked at the end of the day 
like white charred bones in a desert. 
This afternoon, however, a name which 
seemed to have magic in it had been left 
like an oasis in the midst of them. It 
read RIO DE JANEIRO. ’Gene had 


written it in his pretty, almost feminine 
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perfume to that of the pines. In the oaks 
across the road she heard squirrels at 
their chattering play. From the green- 
ing pastures on the hill she caught, borne 
on a lazy breeze, the trembling bleat of 
sheep sounding plaintive warning to their 
adventurous progeny. Birds whistled and 
scolded in mating song and wrangle from 
the near-by bushes. There was a sense 
of life and freshness everywhere. It 
came in at the open windows and open 
door, brightening the whole barren in- 
terior of the class room. 

Three sides of this room were bounded 
by blackboards now spattered with the 


hand during the lesson in physical geo- 
graphy. It had no especial significance 
to her except of its own, but her heart 
had leaped at sound of it. It suggested 
blue skies, golden sands, and scudding 
white-sailed ships. It suggested tropical 
foliage and coral reefs—romance and ad- 
venture, ’Gene had confided in her that 
when he went to sea he should visit that 
port. The confession had lighted within 
her a strange fire. Were she a man it 
was just what she herself would do. She 
envied him, and after this read into him 
every wild dream of her own. 

She was seated on a raised platform 
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behind a wooden desk fronted by a row 
of text-books,.a large ink-bottle, two or 
three pen-holders, a ruler, a paper bag of 
confiscated gumdrops, and a thin wooden 
box of chalk. Beyond this, at rude 
benches marked and gouged and carved 
by succeeding proprietors of huge jack- 
knives, sat her fifteen pupils. Nine of 
these were girls; six were boys. The 
former, in home-made dresses of bright 
calico, ranged in age from Capitola 
tevens, who could hardly manage her 
slate and whose saucy pigtail was a con- 
stant source of temptation to every boy 
in school, to Miss Evelina Worthington, 
who did her hair in a pug-knot which oc- 
cupied most of her attention. There was 
an equally wide range in the ages of the 
boys; Tommy Flint being only seven, but 
with a_ well-developed capacity for 
trouble-making that would have done 
credit to one twice his years. Julie Moul- 
ton was forced to watch him all over. 
There was no portion of his anatomy in- 
capable of mischief; he could move his 
scalp and wiggle his ears, he could 
grimace like an ape, shoot spit-balls 
without moving his fingers, and reach 
unbelievable distances with his feet. She 
had suspected those feet all day long. 
Several commotions had started in their 
vicinity, but she hadn’t yet detected the 
pin arranged in the toe of one stub boot 
which served as the efficient cause. At 
present he was crouched innocently 
enough behind his geography. The latter 
suggested Rio de Janeiro once more, and 
this in turn inevitably suggested ’Gene. 
When ’Gene smiled, Rio de Janeiro 
seemed only a careless vagabond’s jour- 
ney away. His eyes grew brilliant, and 
one forgot the responsibility of his six- 
foot body, his deep chest, his long arms. 
He escaped a great many duties with that 
smile and his ready tongue, To this end 
he made further use of the fact that he 
was only a younger brother. Nat 
resembled him like a twin except that 
the former was built on still leaner, 
hardier lines, being two years older. 
Suddenly Julie became conscious that 
she herself was being observed. Her 
cheeks flushed a dark crimson, as with 
deep concentration she immediately began 
a minute study of the ink-spots on her 
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desk. One of these resembled Medusa, 
another a full-rigged ship, another the 
island of Guadeloupe of the lower An- 
tilles. She knew ’Gene was still watch- 
ing her with a lazy smile and knew that 
he knew she knew it. In sudden rebellion 
she raised her head with a swift auto- 
cratic challenge. His eyes flamed up in 
response. His expression became in- 
solently confident. In her heart Julie 
trembled for the outcome. When with a 
quick smile he turned again to his geo- 
graphy, she gave a sigh of relief and 
opened the book in front of her. 


CHAPTER III. 
On HEtt FIRE. 


If a man has any imagination at all, he 
lives two lives in the winter woods: the 
one outside himself, which is made up of 
hard, biting work, hunger, food, fatigue, 
and sleep; the other within himself, 
which is anything he will. There is much 
time for dreams while swinging an axe 
and the trees and the silence and the quiet 
snow-bound shadows foster and cherish 
such dreams. 

Nat had left Julie in the fall with a 
simple hand clasp and returned to nothing 
more in the spring, but within him a great 
change had in the meanwhile taken place. 
For six months the girl had lived in his 
heart and shared with him the best of 
that life. At first she had come into his 
thoughts shyly, as a woman who to him 
seemed wonderfully beautiful, wonder- 
fully dainty, with the charm of some 
tender wild flower. But as he became 
more familiar with her through daily 
association, this shyness wore away and 
she seemed less flowerlike and more 
maidenlike. With this his dreams grew 
more personal, more vital, until they cul- 
minated during that four weeks in the 
pesthouse with Bartineau into something 
surprisingly like the dreams of a lover. 
So when he came back and found the girl 
herself unchanged and realized that she, 
after all, knew nothing of what had taken 
place within him, much of his shyness 
returned, and he contented himself with 
the occasional glimpses of her which he 
caught as she went back and forth to 
school. 
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But within him the yearning for more 
grew apace. Before her living presence 
the old dreams returned to mock him. 
Yet in spite of this it took him a week to 
gather courage to make his way to the 
foot of Hio Hill one afternoon with the 
determination of meeting her after school 
and walking back with her. And then, 
after all, as she came along with ’Gene by 
her side, his courage failed him and he 
remained hidden. 

He watched the two go up the hill, 
laughing and chatting as they went, and 
he did not like the picture. This did not 
spring from jealousy. He wasn’t small 
enough to feel any resentment towards 
the girl. His feeling was all against 
‘Gene. 

In the few days since his return from 
camp Nat had found the breach between 
himself and his brother widening to a 
point where it was becoming difficult for 
him to control himself. He had never 
liked the boy. Since they were children 
together, they had quarreled, though it 
had always been impressed upon Nat that 
as an older brother it was his duty to en- 
dure, This he had done, and ’Gene had 
taken advantage of it to go still further in 
his hectoring. 

But now two facts altered the situa- 
tion: he had come home with new 
standards and ’Gene had grown to man 
size. For six months Nat Page had seen 
men judged by the stern laws of the 
woods, which measure men for what they 
are and nothing else. By this measure he 
knew that ’Gene fell far short of the 
stature of a man, even though he had the 
bulk of a man. ’Gene would not have 
lasted a day, for instance, in the same 
crew with Pierre Bartineau; he was too 
shifty in his eyes, too loose in his tongue, 
too eager for himself. In his heart Nat 
suspected that if ever cornered ‘Gene 
wouldn’t even fight fair. In camp such 
men are quickly dealt with. 

And yet in spite of this the man was 
well enough on the outside and in or- 
dinary speech was both quick and fair- 
spoken. The trouble seemed to lie 
within. Even as a child "Gene had been 
popular with the petticoats and at logger- 
heads with his fellows, and now that he 
had grown there seemed to be no change 
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as there should liave been a change. 

The sky was losing its starkness when 
Nat started home again. In the distance 
he heard the jingling of the cow bells as 
the kine edged nearer and nearer the 
pasture bars. But he hadn’t gone more 
than a hundred yards before he heard in 
the bushes back from the road another 
sound—the broken sobbing of some one 
trying hard to control his grief. He 
paused a moment and listened, and then 
in half a dozen strides forced his way 
through the undergrowth, where he 
found himself confronting the frail figure 
of Tommy Flint, who with clenched fists 
faced the intruder aggressively. The 
boy’s cheeks were stained with tears, and 
his lower lip was still trembling. In spite 
of this the lad looked so pugnacious that 
Nat could not refrain from smiling, 

“‘What’s the trouble, son?” he asked. 

“Nothin’,” answered Tommy, glancing 
uneasily over his shoulder. 

“Just cryin’ for the fun of it?” inquired 
Nat. 

“Who’s ben cryin’?” Tommy chal- 
lenged, his lip beginning to tremble again. 

Nat looked away from him. 

“Maybe it was a chipmunk I heard.” 

“Tt waren’t,” confessed Tommy. “It 
was me.” 

“So?” Nat inquired indiffrently. 

For a moment Tommy stared at his 
toes ; then he blurted out: 

“Dad’s in yonder.” 

Nat looked up quickly. 

“Well?” he asked with a frown. 

‘“He’s goneter git converted,” 
pered Tommy. 

“Well, don’t cry about that, son. I 
reckon it won’t hurt him none.” 

“It ain’t that,’ sobbed the boy, “but 
he’s so darned happy "bout it he’s got 
drunk as hell.” 

“Where is he?” Nat asked quickly. 

Tommy pointed to a clump of bushes 
just beyond. Nat strode over there and 
almost tripped over the prostrate form of 
the bov’s father. The latter roused him- 
self sleepily. 

“Tommy,” he muttered with profound 
gravity, “Tommy, ye’ve gotter be saved 
if—has to whale ye for it.” 

He tried to make his elbow, but at sight 
of Nat dropped back again. 
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“Hello,” he greeted the latter affably. 
“Ye'd better get up and get home,” 
suggested Nat. 


“Don't bother me,’ answered Flint. 


“T’ve gotter go to meetin’ to-night. . I’ve 
gotter git saved to-night.” 
“To-night ?” answered Nat. “Then ye 


haven’t more ’n time to git sobered off.” 

Grasping the man by his shoulder, he 
helped him to his feet. Tommy began to 
sob again. 

“Don’t hurt him,” pleaded the boy. 
“He didn’t do nothin’ to me. Honest, he 
didn’t.” 

“T’m not goneter hurt him,” answered 
Nat, “but he can’t go home this way.” 

This wasn’t the first time that he had 
brought the old man home sober, and the 
gentle faded eyes of the wife always re- 
paid him for his trouble. He steadied 
Flint down ‘the hill and then into the 
woods where the brook made a good- 
sized bathing pool. 

“Strip,” he ordered. “Tommy will 
stand near the road to see that no one’s 
coming.” 

“Look a here,” protested Flint, “‘it ain’t 
time to be baptized yet. It ain’t fair to 
baptize a feller afore meetin’.” 

“T reckon it won’t hurt you none to be 
baptized afore and after,’ replied Nat 
grimly, 

Flint obeyed reluctantly, for he had 
been in Nat’s hands before and knew the 
uselessness of argument. Nat led him to 
the pool and ducked him three times in as 
matter-of-fact a fashion as he might duck 
a puppy, and after this made him run ten 
times in a wide circle around a big pine 
to bring his blood to the, surface once 
more. By the time Flint was in his 
clothes again he was sober as a judge. 

“Now,” said Nat,.“you’re fit to go 
home and you’re fit to go to meetin’.” 

Old Flint shook his head. 

“T’ve lost the hankerin’.” he affirmed. 

“For what?” inquired Nat. “Rum or 
religion ?” 

Flint looked up with the grieved ex- 
pression of a man who has been grossly 
misunderstood. 

“T hain’t teched a drop—fer, let me 
see—” 

He brought his brows together in deep 
thought, as though the date were so far 
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back in the past that he couldn’t off-hand 
remember it. 

“Then,” advised Nat, “I'd quit religion. 
And I wouldn’t whale the boy any more, 
neither, if I was you.” 

Again Tommy lifted his voice. 

“He didn’t hurt me none, honest!” 

Flint’s face grew serious. If there 
wasn’t a strong line in it, neither was 
there a vicious line. 

“Did I whale ye, Tommy?” he asked 
anxiously, 

“Only ‘cause I didn’t know how to 
pray,’ answered Tommy. 

Flint finished tying the laces to his 
shoe. Then he rose determinedly. 

“Well,” he avowed with conviction, “ye 
oughter know how to pray. I reckon I'll 
send you and your ma to meetin’ ter- 
night.” 

Tommy looked uneasy. 

“T don’t mind the whalin’ none,” he 
declared. 

“Both of ye had better go home and 
stay there,” put in Nat. “I’ve got to run 
along now. Are you straight again?” 

Flint stepped back hastily from the 
edge of the brook. 

“Never straighter in my life,” he 
answered quickly. “Watch me_ walk. 
Come on, Tommy.” 

He started off at a brisk gait, with 
Tommy at his heels, With exaggerated 
eagerness to prove his point he walked a 
plumb line. Nat watched the two dis- 
appear and then started on. 

As he neared the Miller place, his steps 
lagged. His eyes swept every window in 
the hope that he might catch a glimpse of 
Julie, but he looked in vain. 

The old Page house stood just below 
the crest of Hio Hill exactly as built 
seventy-five years before. Except for a 
few shingles and clapboards nothing 
within this period had been added to. it. 
It was an unpainted structure a story and 
a half high, with a long shed connecting 
with a barn three times its own size. The 
wind and the rain and the sun had stained 
the buildings a silver gray. The shingles 
on the roof were warped and mossy, and 
many of the clapboards had worked free 
from their rusty iron nails. The door- 
sills were worn deep and the windows 
rattled loosely. And yet in spite of all 
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these evidences of age the old buildings 
did not suggest decay so much as mellow 
ripeness ; they did not suggest poverty so 
much as substance. One felt that time 
had merely tested them. It was the land 
around the buildings that gave an index 
to the owner’s financial standing and 
these spoke well for the Page family. 
Twentv acres were under cultivation, ten 
more were in orchards, and some fifty 
acres furnished good pasturage for cows 
and sheep. 

Before the house five tall elms clawed 
at the sky, their lean trunks extending 
high above the roof and spreading out 
into great fan-shaped clusters of limbs. 
They were just budding, A wild tangle 
of a flower garden now filled with dead 
stalks was scattered either side of the 
front door. The latter was never used 
except for funerals, In the yard lay a 
woodsled with rusting runners just where 
the snow had deserted it. Beyond this 
an old pung had been ten years in drop- 
ping to pieces. Near the well with its 
long sweep stood a grindstone. In and out 
around these relics some thirty hens with 
as many pullets at their heels were 
scratching the young grass, making the 
most of what daylight remained. 

The barnyard with its narrow miry 
lane leading into the south pasture lay to 
the right of the barn. The cows were 
already waiting patiently at the bars, 
chewing their cuds slowly, laboriously, 
thoughtfully. 

It was half-past six before Nat finished 
his milking and joined the rest of the 
family at supper. These meals were 
sturdy, serious affairs. Neither Nat nor 
his father ever attempted conversation, 
and though ’Gene and his mother ex- 
changed at this time the gossip of the 
neighborhood it was in jerky sentences 
with many long silent lapses. 

This evening it was not until the pie 
was reached that any one spoke. Then 
Mrs. Page rested her eyes upon her 
younger, son. 

“T do wish, ’Gene,” she said anxi- 
ously, “that you and Nat could tend out 
on some of them revival meetin’s down to 
the village.” 

’Gene lifted his head with interest. 

“What for?” he demanded, as he 
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scented a chance for argument. 
“They say that revival preacher is 
doin’ a mighty work,” she answered. 
“Gideon ?” 
“The Reverend Elisha Gideon,” she 
answered with mild rebuke. ( 
“Didn’t know preachers ever worked,” 
’Gene replied. 
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“It’s work for the Lord,” returned 
Mrs. Page simply. “They do say that 
over twenty have ben washed in the 
blood. Even old John Flint is cavin’—so 
Deacon Miller was a-tellin’ me.” 

“Has the Deacon himself been washed 
yet?” inquired ’Gene with a grin. 

“’Gene!” protested his mother. 

_Joshua lifted his head and winked 
heavy encouragement at the boy. 

“T didn’t know, ma,” went on ’Gene 
soberly, “I seen the Deacon yesterday and 
he didn’t look whiter’n snow then.” He 
added, meeting her anxious eyes with in- 
nocent childishness, “But maybe it would 
take more ’n one washin’ to clean the 
Deacon.” 

“T don’t think you oughter poke fun at 
sech things,” she answered seriously. 

“Hasn’t the Deacon closed in on old 
Flint’s farm?” inquired ’Gene. 

“Wouldn’t give him twenty-four hours 
o’ grace,” put in Joshua, 

Mrs. Page moved uneasily. 

“T s’pose that’s business, ain’t it?” she 
suggested weakly. 

“The Lord’s business?” inquired ’Gene 
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without smiling. 

“Wal—” 

There was the sound of carriage 
wheels in the yard and Mrs. Page looked 
at ’Gene guiltily. 

“T reckon that’s the Deacon now,” she 
stammered. “I told him maybe you boys 
would go to meetin’ with him to-night.” 

*Gene shoved back his chair. 

“T reckon Nat would,” he suggested, 
“but I’ve got to get my lessons.” 

The Deacon came in before ’Gene 
could make good his escape and was 
hospitably greeted by Mrs. Page. He 
was an under-sized man with two ferret 
eyes which peered out from above a 
shaggy growth of full beard, as though 
peeking over a hedge. His voice was 
cracked and his hands trembled. When 
he spoke, it was always in a tone of com- 
plaint. The world was a monstrously 
evil place to Deacon Miller and needed 
close watching. He was almost through 
with it now, and at times realized this 
with a fear that left him short of breath. 
He took out a big heavy watch and held 
it close to his weak eyes. 

“Ev’nin’,” he wheezed. 
ready ?” 

Mrs. Page dodged the question. 

“You'll have a cup of tea afore you 
start?” she begged. 

“Service begins a quarter to eight,” he 
reminded her. 

He turned to Joshua, who had seated 
himself by the stove and was now placid- 
ly pressing down the tobacco in his corn- 
cob pipe. His voice changed to a feeble 
monotonous singsong. 

“Ye'’d better come along, Josh. 
word of the Lord has gone forth.” 

Joshua held a lighted sulphur match to 
his pipe until it burned down to his cal- 
loused thumb. 

“T reckon you're right,” he nodded 
slowly between puffs. 

He was neither skeptical nor in- 
different, but he had come to lean upon 
his wife in all such matters. He firmly 
believed that she was pious enough to 
sweep him along, if not the boys, with 
her. 

From the rear of the room ’Gene spoke 
up. 


se 


“Be the boys 
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Yes,” he echoed, “the word of the 
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Lord has gone forth.” 

They all faced him. There was 
quality in his young voice which com 
manded attention whenever he spoke 
with a purpose, for it then lost all trace 
of sharpness and came full and strong 
from his chest. He was leaning against 
the wall, but now he stepped forward 
with his head held high. One might 
almost have thought him inspired. His 
eyes grown big, rested upon first one and 
then another. He caught the Reverend 
Gideon’s very intonation. 

“The word of the Lord has gone 


forth,’ he repeated, ‘and oh, my 
bretheren, the word of the Lord is 
mighty. All ye who repent not and ain’t 


washed in the blood of the lamb ‘ll go 
down into everlastin’ Hell fire. D’ye 
realize the awfulness of that fire, my 
bretheren? Ye light a match and hold it 
to your pipe and it feels hot, but a mil- 
lion sech matches burning all to once 
would be like the Norther’s in December 
‘longside a single spark of Hell fire. Ye 
put your hand in a burning candle and 
get scorched, It hurts, but ye’d welcome 
it like water from a frozen lake—a mil- 
lion miles away from Hell fire. See the 
wood crackling in the stove yonder!” 

He pointed at the hot, warped covers. 
They all followed his finger. 

“Lift the covers and put in 
hand!” he exclaimed. 

The Deacon withdrew his hands be- 
hind his back. 

“Open the covers and put in your 
hands,” shouted ‘Gene. “Leave them 
there to sizzle and burn. You’d welcome 
the cool of that afore you’d reached the 
outer rim of Hell fire. The scratchin’ 
hurt of them little flames would seem 
like balm of Gilead to you afore you even 
seed the light of distant Hell fires.” 

“Hallelujah,” interrupted the Deacon 
fervently. 

“For Hell fire burns in a pit a million 
miles deep and a million miles wide, and 
every lost soul is plumb in the middle of 
it with devils a-makin’ faces at him over 
the brim.” 

“Amen,” shouted the Deacon. Mrs. 
Page sat with her cold hands clasped in 
her lap. Joshua’s pipe had long since 
gone out. Nat was not moved like the 
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others, yet he marveled and was more 
than half convinced that this time ‘Gene 
was in earnest. He had heard of these 
sudden conversions, 

For fifteen minutes longer ’Gene con- 
tinued his exhortation without pause, 
without once faltering for words. His 
cheeks became flushed and his eves grew 


plied equally well to any of a dozen other 
men in the neighborhood. He exhorted 
that such might be kept from Hell fire 
through the saving grace of the Lord. He 
pleaded so earnestly that the effect was 
only to emphasize the implied hopeless- 
ness of the plea. 

The Deacon listened with startled eyes. 





The Deacon broke in 
more and more frequently with nervous 


bigger than ever. 
Hallelujahs and fervent Amens. Mrs. 
Page sat transfixed. 

The boy stopped abruptly and the en- 
suing silence was in itself impressive. He 
raised his eyes. Standing there so, he 
looked veritably like some youthful 
prophet. Then, in a low voice he began 
to pray—a prayer for those who sin un- 
consciously, for those who deal harshly 
with their fellowmen, for those who are 
sharp in trade. Closer and closer he drew 
the lines around the Deacon, and yet with 
such skill that the words might have ap- 
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His asthmatic breathing could be heard 
even above ’Gene’s voice. He leaned for- 
ward with his fingers writhing in terror. 
Then impulsively he fell upon his sharp 
knees and raised his bony hands on high. 

“Lord—Lord, forgive,” he cried. 

He made a pitiful figure. Nat watched 
him with a lump in his throat, without 
daring to look at ’Gene. He trembled for 
what might be the awful climax. When 
’Gene stopped, Nat kept his eyes on the 
old man, his body in a cold perspiration 
of anticipation. But again ’Gene sur- 
prised him. He walked past the trem- 
bling penitent without speaking and dis- 
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appeared into the next room. 

Silence followed his exit. Nat wished 
to get out into the air, but he didn’t dare 
move. He was stifled—uneasy. He 
hated such scenes as these. He heard 
his mother weeping softly. Then he saw 
the Deacon rise and take her hand. 

“The lad has the gift o’ tongues,” he 
faltered. “Thet—thet was a message 
straight from on high.” 

Joshua grunted. He rather resented 
having been moved. 

“Or straight from Hell,” he answered. 

“Josh,” the Deacon stammered fer- 
vently, “ye won’t be doin’ your duty by 
the Lord of ye don’t put thet boy into 
the meenistry. God bless him. God bless 
him. I’m goin’ home and git straight 
down on my marrow bones and pray the 
rest of the night.” 

He staggered towards the door. Nat 
helped the old man into the buggy and 
handing him the reins, saw him drive 
off. 

He himself wanted to walk. The clear 
sky was pierced by countless needle 
points, and it made him think somehow 
of Julie. In the Miller house just below, 
where she boarded, he saw that the win- 


(To be continued.) 

























dows were still lighted. He started in 
that direction, but he wasn’t more than 
out of the yard before he was checked by 
’Gene’s voice. He turned and saw the 
boy on the front porch puffing at a corn- 
cob pipe. 

“Where goin’?” inquired ’Gene. 

“Nowhere special,” answered Nat un- 
easily. 

"Gene stepped forward. He always 
relished his victories best through Nat. 

“T reckon the Deacon ’Il smell sulphur 
ter-night,” he observed. “He’s got a soul 
so small ye could put it in a mustard-seed 
and hear it rattle. I didn’t think he had 
even soul ’nuff to warm up.” 

For a second Nat studied his brother 
with some curiosity. 

“°Gene,” he finally asked, “d’ye really 
b’lieve all that stuff?” 

“What d’ye think I am?” answered 
’Gene with a grin. “A blamed fool?” 

For, a second longer Nat studied him, 
then he answered quietly: 

“No, I shouldn’t say that. I should 
call ye just a blamed liar.” 

He waited a moment, half hoping his 
brother might resent the statement. But 
the latter only laughed. 
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TEACHING ANIMALS AND BirpDs TO TALK 


By HARVEY MIDDLETON 


(The widespread interest in the remarkable experiments made by Professor R. L. Garner 
to determine to what extent the monkey race is able to transmit and interpret phonetic 
expression, calls for a popular account of his results. Mr. Middleton’s article is as interest- 
ing as it is complete in its account of this research.) 


out alone for Africa in 1892, to 

find out if there really was a race 

of apes that built huts for them- 
selves; if there really were apes so 
domesticated as to act as servants to the 
black people in those districts, but prin- 
cipally to solve the great problem of mon- 
key speech. To do this it was necessary 
to penetrate the jungle until the domain 
of the great apes was reached, and there, 
armed with a talking machine, procure a 
record of the sounds they make, to learn 
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to interpret them until they were thor- 


oughly understood, and then in turn to 
make the apes understand the man by 
the aid of the talking machine, Profes- 
sor Garner did not expect to discover any 
high type of speech, but only such as 
would serve to express the simple wants 
of the monkey race. 

The scientist’s equipment on that first 
venture consisted of a steel wire cage, ten 
feet square, strong enough to withstand 
any reasonable attack from wild beasts ; 
a table and chair, an oil stove; a rifle; 
camera; a canvas bed, and a great deal 
of food in the form of condensed soup 
and meat extract. On arriving in 
Africa Professor Garner landed at the 
port of Gaboon, and proceeded by boat 
up the Ogowe River for two hundred and 
fifty miles, finally reaching the heart of 
the Lake Farran Vaz jungle, in the 
French Congo—a place literally alive 
with chimpanzees and gorillas. 

The professor pitched his great steel 
cage in the midst of a tropical forest, 
with terraces of foliage arising on every 
side, with the vines and mosses and 
flowers forming festoons and draperies 
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all around him, and with the monkeys 
and birds chattering and singing in the 
trees overhead. The cage, with a roof of 
leaves and board floor, was elevated from 
the ground on four poles, and was 
painted green to make it inconspicuous 
among the foliage. Thus for the first 
time a white man lived in the depths of 
the African bush and saw nature quite 
untrammelled, and the denizens of the 
forest off their guard. Gorillas and 
chimpanzees clambered past the cage 
with the same indifference that you or I 
would show in passing a dwelling in a 
565 
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great city. Leopards and other beasts of 
the jungle sniffed at it during the night. 
Probably no man ever lived before in 
such close communion with the life of 
the wild forest. Where he encamped the 
trees were eight feet in diameter and a 
hundred feet high, set closely together, 
and in the intervening spaces were 





was unlike anything I ever heard or 
imagined,” said the professor, “it is one 
of the most awful sounds in the world. 
It makes one’s blood stand in the veins. 
Paul de Chaillu did not exaggerate in the 
least when he said that he had heard a 
gorilla roar five miles off. I sat up until 
daylight with my rifle waiting for the 
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smaller trees about four feet in diameter, 
not more than sixty feet high,—a sort 
of “middle forest.” Weavirg all these 
trunks together was the “under forest,” 
a solid mass of climbers and creepers, 
poisonous weeds and thorns, which only 
lizards and snakes could penetrate. The 
sunlight never came through the leaves, 
and the brightest moon made but a green 
twilight in this jungle. Splendid orchids 
grew everywhere, and the heavy moist air 
was acrid with the smell of dying vegeta- 
tion. 

The first night the professor spent in 
the cage he had for a companion just one 
native boy. He was awakened in the 
middle of the night by the dreadful roar 
of a gorilla. The boy leaped up and, 
trembling like a leaf, cried, “O Janga, 
N’jina!” (Listen! Gorilla). “The roar 








gorilla to come, but it did not. The boy 
could not be induced to spend another 
night with me.” 

Many gorillas were seen during the 
professor’s stay in the jungle. One of 
them came within eleven feet of the 
cage. It was a female attracted by the 
presence of his dog. The dog was en- 
grossed with a bone and did not notice 
the gorilla’s approach. Stealthily creep- 
ing up, she would have seized him had 
Professor Garner not frightened her by 
cocking his rifle. The click of the spring 
scared the great brute, and after staring 
at the white man angrily and curiously, 
she disappeared into the bush. During 
the hundred days that Garner spent in 
his cage many more gorillas came into 
sight, but would not approach any nearer 
than about thirty yards. The natives 
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told the professor that the apes were 
frightened by his white face, and that 
if he blacked it they would come much 
closer. The professor thought seriously 
of taking their advice until he remem- 
bered that he had no means of washing 
himself, and he did not care to remain 
black all the time, even in the jungle. 
Primarily Professor Garner’s studies 
were directed to the speech sound of 
apes, in order to learn to what extent 
such sounds were capable of conveying 
detinite ideas without the aid of gestures, 
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solute certainty. Here was what he dis- 
covered : 

The sounds uttered by monkeys were 
voluntary, deliberate and articulate. They 
were always used with the purpose of 
being understood. A monkey was al- 
ways conscious of h‘s own meaning and 
expected that meaning to be understood 
by his interlocutor. He understood the 
sounds made by other monkeys of his 
own species and responded to them. Ifa 
monkey did not get an answer to the 
sounds that he uttered he repeated the 
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and secondarily to translating them into 
the equivalents of human speech. But as 
speech is only a materialized form of 
thought, it is but natural that such in- 
vestigations should lead to a deeper study 
of the animal mind in search of the mo- 
tives and mental processes that culminate 
in speech, These necessarily involve the 
organs of sensation, the faculties of per- 
ception, and those states of mind com- 
monly called emotions, 

During the first expedition the profes- 
sor was not accompanied by a talking 
machine, the instrument having failed to 
arrive at the last moment. After six 
months in his romantic jungle home 
Professor Garner returned from Africa 
with his belief in the conversational 
powers of monkeys intensified to ab- 
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same sound until he was answered. He 
preserved complete silence when alone, 
using the sounds only to convey some 
information, want or desire, and not as a 
pastime. These sounds were made with 
the vocal organs, and were modulated 
with the teeth, tongue and lips in the 
same manner that man controlled his 
vocal organs. The fundamental sounds 
appeared to be pure vowels, but faint 
traces of consonants were found in many 
words, especially those of low pitch. 
There was no universal language—no 
Esperanto — among monkeys. Each 
species had its own peculiar tongue, 
slightly shaded into dialects, and the 
radical sounds did not appear to have the 
same meaning in different tongues. 

In 1894 Professor Garner returned to 
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Africa with a talking machine, and made 
many records of the language of mon- 
keys. But it was not until 1903 that this 
persevering scientist was able to secure 
the proper equipment and instruments 
with which to get the best results. In 
that year he sailed from Philadelphia 
with one of the most complete and 
delicate talking machine outfits ever 
manufactured, These machines were 
made under the personal direction of 
Thomas Edison, being provided with a 
special lot of diaphrams made particu- 
larly for the professor’s use. These in- 
struments were so sensitive that they 
were capable of recording the slightest 
jungle noise. The professor also carried 
with him a ton of iron with which to 
construct his jungle cage. 

Arrived on his old camping ground— 
seventy miles south of the Equator— 
Professor Garner spent over five years 
without having a morsel of bread or see- 
ing another white man. 

Having observed that all monkeys 
were not equally intelligent or talkative, 
and that some of them speak more dis- 
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tinctly and act more promptly than 
others, the professor selected a young 
monkey and had him placed in a section 
of the cage screened off so that there was 
nothing to divert his attention. After 
he had been accustomed to his ney 
quarters, the professor began a series of 
experiments. The phonograph was 
placed near the cage, and to it was at- 
tached a device by means of which the 
machine could be started without being 
observed by the monkey. For a long 
time the patient scientist watched and 
waited, and tried by many means to in- 
duce the monkey to utter some sounds 
He was finally rewarded, and secured a 
fine record. At that time, however, he 
had no definite idea as to the meaning of 
the sounds. He made five or six records 
of the principal sounds, and, after care- 
fully studying them and the monkey for 
some days, he selected two or three oi 
the most distinct ones, and those which 
appeared to be most frequently used by 
the speaker, and carefully shaved off the 
rest from the cylinders. 

Taking these records he went to an- 
other place a considerable distance away, } 
and there secured another monkey of the 
same kind. The animal was placed under 
similar conditions to those under which 
the records were made. After allowing 
the second monkey sufficient time to be- 
come familiar with the situation, the 
professor quietly set the phonograph in 
motion and reproduced the sounds made 
by the other monkey. As soon as the 
machine repeated the first two or three 
sounds the listener became interested, 
approached the mouth of the horn and 
responded to the sounds that issued from 
it. It was evident that he recognized 
them as the sounds of another monkey of 
his own kind, and sought to find the 
author of the sounds. He carefully 
searched the horn, peered down into it, 
and watched the outside to see if the 
speaker came out. Failing to find him, 
he appeared to regard the thing with 
some suspicion, and, cautiously with- 
drawing from it, retired to a corner of 
the cage. 

From time to time the records were 
repeated to this monkey until Professor 
Garner was thoroughly convinced that 
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he understood them. In the meantime 
his conduct was carefully noted. While 
he was repeating these sounds to the 
animal, and trying to gain some definite 
idea as to their meaning, he realized that 
a serious defect in the experiment was in 
not having provided another instrument 





CoNSUL THE CHIMPANZEE WHO DOES EVERYTHING BUT SPEAK. 


CE: 5 fsue ve nekapesinn Want 
Peeereee Where are you 
Gee 5 os) t ccaca cee Here 
Oe Retreat 
Chmch <....54. Hark! What? 
ee ee Look out 
WE fo cos Go So wees Food 





HE HAS FREQUENTLY BEEN THE 
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to record the sounds uttered in response 
to those reproduced. To remedy this he 
arranged another machine where it could 
catch the sounds of the second monkey, 
and in this manner secured two sets of 
records for comparative study. As a 
result of his jungle studies Professor 
Garner believes he has the whole monkey 
language in seven basic words. Here 
they are: 


The professor concludes that the mon- 
key language has no inflections, no de- 
clensions, no verbs, that it consists mere- 
ly of these seven basic words, which, 
varied in their meaning by the modula- 
tions of the monkey voice, make up the 
language. In his jungle experiences the 
professor has been on talking terms with 
twenty-two chimpanzees and nine goril- 
las. It was with the chimpanzees that he 
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had most to do, and one of his principal 
triumphs was in teaching a tame chim- 
panzee named Moses to utter a word he 
had taught him. He tried the English 
“mama,” the French “feu,” fire, the Ger- 
man ‘wie,’ how, and the Nkame 
“nkgwe,” mother. For mama “Moses” 
learned to move his lips properly, but 
could utter no sound; for “feu” he ac- 
tually came to say “vu”; for “wie” he 
said what sounded like a German “ue,” 
and the Nkami word he never mastered, 
though the natives claimed that some 
monkeys had been taught their language. 

On returning to civilization recently 
from this third expedition, Professor 
Garner confirmed the report that he had 
not only made great progress in the 
mastery of the monkey language, but had 
actually succeeded in teaching certain 
monkeys English words which they used 
in connection with objects placed before 
them. For instance, if an object like a 
red ball is held up before one of his best 
specimens the monkey will identify it 
with the words “redball” uttered as a 
single word. This does not mean that 
any monkey can carry on an extended 
conversation, for that requires more 
brain than is to be found in any chim- 
panzee, 

The professor went to the jungle ac- 
tuated solely by a desire to study the 
monkey language. While there he con- 
ceived the idea that it might be possible 
to take a baby chimpanzee and train it 
from infancy just as one would teach a 
backward child by the kindergarten 
method. He made wooden blocks, such 
as a child plays with, in colors. He taught 
the monkeys to build pyramids with these 
colored blocks, to call them “wood” and 
“block,” and “red” and 
though they had difficulty with the last 
word, which they called “hite.” 

Finally, after he had repeatedly named 
the colors, he attained such progress with 
his jungle school that when he called 
“red” a chimpanzee would pick up the 
red block. In this way he gradually 
taught them certain short syllable words, 
to distinguish the difference between 
colors, and to try to imitate the sounds 
he so carefully made. Mr. Garner be- 
came so proficient in imitating the mon- 


“white,” al- ; 


key sounds that he was able to stand at 
the door of his iron cage, to call out to 
the monkeys in the trees about him, and 
receive intelligent answering cries that 
showed they understood him. 

One of the jungle teacher’s most apt 
pupils was a chimpanzee named Susie, 
whom the professor brought back to New 
York. Now about thirteen months old, 
she is physically the finest specimen Mr. 
Garner has ever owned, and mentally she 
is quite the equal if not the superior of 
any. Physiologically considered, she 
corresponds to a human child of perhaps 
two and a half or three years old. 

It has been stated by some scientists 
that chimpanzees are practically color 
blind. Professor Garner, however, states 
that in hundreds of careful experiments 
with at least ten different chimpanzees he 
has found that every one of them could 
distinguish several of the prime colors, 
with as much certainty and precision as 
the average human being. 

One simple experiment that the profes- 
sor frequently employs with Susie is with 
a series of six compartments with lids 
fastened at one corner by a small screw. 
These lids are stained alternately red and 
green. In the red he always places small 
lumps of sugar, and in the green bits of 
fruit and nuts, Then by holding before 
Susie a bit of sugar in one hand and a 
morsel of fruit or nut in the other it is 
readily discovered which she prefers at 
the time. Finding this, he places the 
cases before her and says in distinct tones 
“red for sugar” or “green for nuts,” and 
she at once opens the color containing the 
food desired. As many as twenty times 
in succession she has opened the red one 
without touching the green, and as many 
as eighteen times she has opened the 
green lids without touching a red one. 
No attempt is made to compel or induce 
the animal to select any particular color, 
except that the professor uniformly uses 
the same colored lid for a certain article 
of food. 

A month or so ago Professor Garner 
made Susie a cube, a cylinder, a ball, and 
a pyramid of solid wood. She not only 
distinguishes the different forms at sight, 
but is gradually learning to distinguish 
the names of them. She knows her own 
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name, and knows the meaning of quite a 
number of abstract words such as “come 
here,” “go away,” “sit down,” “place 
your chair,” “put your foot down,” 
“stand up,” “wait,” “no, no,” and many 
others. But she will make no real effort 
to talk, and rarely utters a sound of her 
own speech. The professor has tried for 
three months to induce her to blow out a 
match, but up to this time hundreds of 
trials have never but once induced her to 
make an effort. 

The professor obtained, preserved, and 
brought home from Africa, the vocal 
organs both of gorillas and chimpanzees. 
He demonstrated that the latter absolute- 
ly resembled those of the human being, 
although perhaps of coarser texture and 
fiber and of a deeper hue of red. The 
organs of a baby chimpanzee did not 
present this difference of color, being of 
the same delicate red or pink as the 
human vocal organs. 

Professor Garner was asked if this in- 
vestigation would bridge over the chasm 
now existing between the human intellect 
and that of the monkey. “To a certain 
extent—yes,” he replied, “who can fore- 
tell the relation which may yet obtain 
between the human race and the Simian 
race? A knowledge of their language 
cannot injure man, and it may be for 
great good. Their speech is the only 
gateway to their minds, and we can only 
by it learn their secret thoughts and 
measure the distance from mind to mind. 
It is a curious fact that after testing the 
sounds of lions, bears, etc., and carefully 
analyzing them, I have discovered that 
just as the monkey most resembles man 
in his actions and features, so does his 
speech most nearly of all the animals 
resemble ours. The phonetic basis of 
our speech more closely resembles that of 
the Simian than any other sounds.” 

“T’ve long ceased merely thinking that 
monkeys talk,” said Professor Garner, on 
his last visit to civilization. “I absolutely 
know it. I have talked with them in their 
native African forests, and in London, 
Paris and New York.” The following 
incident would seem to prove the Garner 
theory. While in Philadelphia recently 
the scientist, in the presence of many 
witnesses, approached the cage of 





WONDERFUL 


CONSIDERED 
SPEAKING PARROT 


THE MOST 


a Philadelphian monkey, and _ said 
“Whoo-u.” (Food). 

The monkey turned instantly to its 
food tray, which lay in a corner empty, 
carried the tray to Mr. Garner, and ex- 
tended it between the bars to him, re- 
peating again and again the word for 


food, “Whoo-u.”’ 
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Going to another cage, Professor 
Garner said, “I will tell this monkey to 
go and take a drink.” He then called 
shrilly “Ch-ew-y!” whereupon the mon- 
key gave him an inquiring look, ran to its 
dish of water and drank. 

“T-ecgk! I-ecgk! I-ecgk” cried the 
professor with a sharp whistling note in 
his voice and instantly all the monkeys 
began to cry, “I-ecgk!” in chorus, and 
to look about them with quick, fright- 
ened glances, and to crowd wildly to- 
gether in the cage’s farthest corners. The 
panic for two or three minutes was in- 
describable. Then, in a rich, gay, bold 
voice, Professor Garner called: 

“Nwah! Nwah!” (All is well.) And 
immediately the monkeys came forth 
from the corners where they had 
crouched and crowded, and after a little 
uneasy chattering and _ reconnoitering, 
took up the thread of their lives again. 

As an evidence of the interest in this 
subject, it may be mentioned that in 1906 
a chair for the study of monkey language 
was established in the Chicago Univer- 
sity, and three dozen monkeys were im- 
ported from Central Africa for experi- 
mental purposes. 

In 1905 Bostock, the menagerie pro- 
prietor, had a trained chimpanzee which 
he claimed could speak three words, 
“consul,” “please,” and “change.” This 
monkey was raised in the south of France 
and was kept in the constant company of 
an educated parrot from which it learned 
to speak. The animal was insured by 
Lloyd’s for a quarter of a million dollars, 
on condition that it be taken to the south 
of France during the coldest four months 
of the year, and it was said that the 
premium on the insurance amounted to 
twenty per cent of the policy. 

There was a female chimpanzee at the 
Zoological Gardens in London a year or 
so ago that had learned from its keeper 
the meanings of so many words and 
phrases that the keeper was able to ex- 
plain to the animal what he wished her 
to do. For example, she would push a 
straw through any particular meshes in 
the net work of her cage which he in- 
dicated by such phrases as “the one near- 
est your foot;”’ “now the one next the 
key-hole ;” “now the one above the bar,” 


etc. Such proficiency is not attained by 
a civilized or uncivilized child for several 
years, so that it would appear that the 
mind of man in childhood or in savagery 
is not by any means so superior to that 
of the higher animals as is claimed by 
some. 

Such animals are speechless by reason 
of an anatomical accident, and not from 
an absence of ideas or ignorance of 
words; yet the faculty of understanding 
words in so considerable a degree brings 
us to the very border of the faculty of 
using words with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their meaning. Now this is a 
fact of extraordinary significance, prov- 
ing that language and thought are not 
confined exclusively to mankind. But, 
on the contrary, the higher animals share 
with us the capacity to understand words 
—and words, moreover, so definite and 
particular in meaning as is involved in 
explaining the particular mesh in a large 
piece of wire netting. It would seem, 
therefore, that if these animals could 
articulate they would employ simple 
words to express simple ideas. For it 
would not involve the exercise of any 
higher mental faculty to say the word 
“Come,” than it does to pull at a dress or 
a coat to express the same idea, or to 
utter the word “Open” instead of mew- 
ing before a closed door. 

Working in this same scientific field 
Professor Macnamara of England has 
demonstrated that parrots and other 
birds sometimes understand the meaning 
of the words they use. Scientists long 
ago agreed that every bird and fish, in- 
sect and reptile, had a language perfectly 
understood by its fellows and capable of 
conveying news of every possible condi- 
tion that might affect individual or com- 
munity. A moment’s thought shows that 
such must be the case. Lest how can the 
zrial armies of the birds cover thousands 
of miles in the fall and spring migrations, 
across seas and over mountains in many 
cases never traversed before. That 
animals generally communicate with one 
another and express needs and wants ad- 
mits of no question, though how it is ac- 
complished is beyond human observation. 
An amusing case was that of a well bred 
terrier belonging to a timber merchant in 
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a western state. He left his dog at a 
small country inn, and when he returned 
for it the landlord told him it was lost. 
It seems that the little terrier had quar- 
reled with the big house dog, and been so 
worried and bitten that it was thought 
that it would never recover. Fourteen 
days later it crawled out of the yard and 
disappeared for a whole week. To the 
amazement of the people at the inn, it 
returned with a hound much bigger than 
its enemy, on whom both of them fell 
forthwith, and all but destroyed it. It 
was proved that the little terrier had 
traveled eighty miles to coax away the 
big dog in question for the purpose of 
assisting him in resenting the injury 
done. 

In teaching parrots to talk, a certain 
naturalist began by invariably associat- 
ing an act with a word. No covering is 
ever taken from a parrot’s cage in the 
morning without a cheerful “Good morn- 
ing” from the attendant. In the same 
way all the birds are bidden “Good night” 
when the coverings are put on. The birds 
soon learn the words and their meaning. 
The naturalist never goes out without 
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coming into the aviary in hat and coat to 
say “Good-bye.” 

The old way of teaching a parrot to 
talk was to stand within hearing, but out 
of sight, so that his attention would not 
be distracted, and repeat over and over 
again the words he was desired to learn. 
The new way is to “load” a phonograph 
with the words and set it going. There is 
in Philadelphia a parrot school conducted 
on this method. A woman established it 
and carries it on. 

“T used to hide behind a curtain or 
screen,” she said, “and then repeat some 
little sentence for perhaps fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Like all parrot-teachers, 
I found the work very tedious and ter- 
ribly monotonous. One day I suddenly 
thought of the phonograph. 

“We had one in the house, and it oc- 
curred to me that I might utilize the in- 
strument upon the bird. I learned how to 
make phonograph records, and turned 
out one that said ‘Pretty Polly’ a thou- 
sand times. I tried this upon eight par- 
rots, and the success was even greater 
than I expected. That is how I came to 
establish my parrot school.” 


GAME? 


By SUI SIN FAR 


E came in the month of June, 
transformed a patch of wild 
land into tame, and built him- 
self a cedar cabin thereon. Back 

of him rose the living forest. The river 
ran down between the hills and wound 
around his clearing and beyond until it 
fell in with the county road, which it fol- 
lowed for some distance. This county 
road, which traversed many miles of tim- 
ber covered country and a fertile valley, 
connected several villages, the most im- 
portant of which was Zora. 

Now, the Lonely, as he was called, 
had been living in the vicinity of Zora 
for at least three months, yet never had 
his face been seen nor his voice heard, in 
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any church building. What glory then 
was in store for whoever could bring him 
into a fold! It mattered not whether 
Baptist, Methodist or Presbyterian. All 
of the three churches were friendly with 
each other, and when one gave an enter- 
tainment, the members of the others at- 
tended in full force. 

For a time, therefore, the number of 
would-be shepherds or shepherdesses 
who were seeking him, was many; but 
long before the end of summer, it had 
dwindled down to two, Mrs. William 
Bennett and Mrs. Thomas Page; both 
prominent members of the Methodist 
Church. These two ladies were untiring 
in their efforts to accomplish his conver- 
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sion; more particularly so, as on the oc- 
casion of their first visit to him, they had 
found the occupant of the cedar log cabin 
apparently quite amiably disposed and 
“very intelligent.” Their report to the 
minister was to the effect that though the 
Lonely appeared to be an enlightened 
man, so far as worldly matters were con- 
cerned, his ignorance in regard to 
spiritual was such that they could not 
obtain from him any opinion, or even 
remark, concerning the higher life. As 
to church, though he had not, in words, 
refused their invitation, yet he had cer- 
tainly evaded giving any promise to at- 
tend. 

The minister thanked them for their 
kind offices and remarked with a genial 
smile that it was up to them to bring the 
stray sheep within the church’s influence. 
He also observed that a worker alone 
could sometimes effect better results than 
a plural number, and suggested that each 
lady should in future visit by herself. 

It was October. The heads of all the 
streams and all the little brooks among 
the mountains were filled with hump- 
backed salmon pushing their way up- 
ward; the big brown bear, their only 
lover, save the Indian, fed thereon; the 
pretty deer lurked in the forest ready to 
give chase to the sportsman; the quail 
whistled sweetly, now near, now far 
away ; the partridge had left the fir woods 
for the grain fields, and the cry of the 
wild geese was heard in the sky. 

In the woods of Washington, there was 
scrambling and cracking. The sports- 
man, with his shot gun, his rifle and his 
dog, was providing much amusement for 
the denizens thereof. Wasn’t it great fun 
to see him falling over logs, barking his 
shins, tumbling into ditches and jumping 
for dear life? Even on the county roads 
the smaller game were fooling him. 
What cared they for his sly lurking in 
corners of fences or behind clumps of 
bushes? If he did bring down one of 
their number, were’ there not hundreds 
that escaped? And, oh, the joy of es- 
caping! 

There was a twinkle in the Lonely’s 
hazel eye as he caught sight of Mrs. Ben- 
nett turning from the county road and 
bending her footsteps towards his hermit 
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dwelling. He laid down a letter he had 
been reading. It was a three sheet epistle 
written in a very pretty feminine hand, 
It began: “Dear old boy,” and ended 
with, “Your girl forever.” 

The Lonely was not a very young man, 
neither did he appear to be very robust. 
His hair was grey and there were a few 
lines across his brow. But his form was 
straight and vigorous, and the smile that 
lurked around his eyes and mouth ex- 
plained how he came to have a “girl for- 
ever.” 

“Well, Mrs. Bennett, how do you feel 
yourself to-day?” he enquired as he 
handed his visitor a chair. 

‘‘Mean as ever,’ she returned. Her 
quick eyes traveled around the room, 
taking in every detail; the low cot in the 
corner, the pile of books near the win- 
dow, and the rough mantel-piece over 
which hung a rifle and accessories, also a 
pair of deer’s horns. 

“T have come,” said she, “to try to 
interest you in the social we are to have 
next month and to give you an invita- 
tion.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Tt is for the benefit of the incurably 
poor of the parish, and we intend to make 
it a success. All our local talent will be 
represented, and Miss Howland and Mr. 
Jackson of Seattle, who are both well 
known musicians, are to give several 
selections.” 

“No doubt of it being a success,” heart- 
ily responded the Lonely. “If you have 
any passports I will take some.” 

“That is very nice of you!” 

Mrs. Bennett, much gratified, drew 
forth from her reticule some tickets and 
handed a couple to him. 

“You might let me have a few more,” 
said he. “I shall run up to Wellspring 
and Flashlight next week, and will prob- 
ably see some folks who will be glad to 
spend a social evening with you. Mean- 
while, here’s the change for a dozen.” 

“You are too generous,” approvingly 
rebuked Mrs. Bennett, “but you will come 
yourself, will you not?” 

“T intend to. Oh, by the way, you will 
see me in church next Sunday.” 

Mrs. Bennett started and stared in dis- 
belief of her senses. Only the evening 
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before, she and Mrs. Page, had, after 
many long weeks of conscientious striv- 
ing, confessed to each other that the con- 
version of this man might be dreamed of, 
but never realized. And now, here he 
was, actually offering of his own free 
will to be present at a church service. 

“Oh, Mr. Talbot!” she exclaimed, 
when her scrutiny had convinced her that 
he really meant what he said, ‘““How glad 
Iam! We had about given up hope!” 

“You underestimate a woman's in- 
fluence.” 

Mrs. Bennett flushed with pleasure: 
“Mrs. Page has wonderful persuasive 
power; personal magnetism, one might 
call it,” she observed. 

“Far be it from me to depreciate Mrs. 
Page’s talents,” returned the Lonely, “‘but 
between you and me, Mrs, Bennett, it is 
someone else’s personal magnetism that 
will draw me into the congregation of the 
faithful next Sunday.” 

“Oh, indeed !” 

Mrs. Bennett’s modesty prevented her 
from voicing her exultation ; but she was 
happily aware that she and Mrs. Page 
were the only church workers that had 
operated on the seemingly obdurate heart 
of the Lonely for some time, and if it 
was not Mrs. Page who had been suc- 
cessful, why then— 

After his visitor had left, the Lonely 
sat down to answer the three sheet 
epistle. 

“My darling girl,” he wrote, “got your 
letter and am mighty glad that I shall see 
your dear face before next Sunday. That 
will give us two happy weeks together be- 
fore I return to work. 

“T like the place and am having good 
sport. The deep blue clear cut moun- 
tains never lose their charm. As yet, no 
one, not even your father, knows who | 
am. I am leaving introductions for you. 

“A couple of good ladies have been 
making strenuous exertions to turn my 
steps churchward, but up till to-day I’ve 
been a shy bird—almost as good sport to 
them as the deer to me. However, I 
have just informed one of the two that 
next Sabbath will see me in a pew, and 
she has retired, happy in the belief that 
her labors are about to be rewarded.” 

“Good day, neighbor Talbot.” 


un 


It was the cheery voice of Mrs, Page. 
The Lonely rose to greet her. After a 
few preliminary remarks, the lady, like 
her predecessor, broached the subject of 
tickets, and a number of the pieces of 
cardboard were transferred from her 
hands to the Lonely’s. 

Her seven year old twins made them- 
selves at home on his knees, and edged in 
questions between the intervals of con- 
versation. Indeed, their thirst for in- 
formation was at times rather disconcert- 
ing. 

“Are you a naughty man?’ finally 
asked the little girl. 

“Very!” was the smiling answer. 

“T know why,” said the boy. 

“So do I,” rejoined Rosa. 

“You never go to church,” declared 
both together. 

The Lonely laughed. 

“Then you'll think I’m good if you see 
me there next Sunday ?” he queried. 

“Indeed they will; but that’s too good 
to be true,” said Mrs. Page. 

“My dear lady, you’re mistaken. I'll 
be there, sure.” 

The astonishment of the mother of the 
twins was even greater than Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s had been. 

“This, of course, is due to my friend’s 
efforts,” she said at last. 

“Well,” returned the Lonely, “Mrs. 
Bennett has certainly been very kind ; but 
to confess the truth, there is another lady 
whose influence has been more potent.” 

“But who scarcely hoped for success,” 
murmured Mrs. Page. She held out her 
hand to the converted, her face glowing, 
her eyes shining. 

“Dear,” wrote the Lonely, returning 
to his letter, “since writing the preceding 
paragraph, the news that Sunday will see 
me listening to your father’s sermon, has 
caused another heart to rejoice. Each of 
the ladies mentioned above is now con- 
gratulating herself that she has accom- 
plished my conversion, and I have not the 
heart to undeceive either—” 


II. 


Only the hunter who brings down his 
fleet-footed deer after a long and weary 
chase can appreciate the joy and satisfac- 
tion of a conscientious church worker 
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whose efforts to bring a contrary sheep 
into the fold are at last rewarded. 

Both Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. Page 
beamed over their teacups that evening, 
and each to her husband told the story 
of her success with the Lonely, the chil- 
dren sitting around the respective tables 
listening with attentive ears and young 
hearts swelling with pride. 

The next morning, little Rosa Page and 
Teddy Bennett, playing together in the 
Page’s back yard, suddenly assumed bel- 
ligerent voices and attitudes, 

“Rosa,” called Mrs. Page, who was 
looking out of the kitchen window, 
“Come right in.” 

“T don’t want to come in,” shrieked 
Rosa, dissolving into tears, “I haven’t 
been a naughty girl. It was Teddy who 
was naughty.” 

Teddy was climbing the fence which 
separated his yard from Rosa’s. 

“But Rosa was naughty too,” reproved 
the mother, ‘I saw her scream and stamp 
her foot at Teddy.” 

““Because—because he told a story 
about my mama.” 

“A story about mama, Rosa!” 

Mrs. Page could hardly suppress a 
smile as she surveyed her indignant little 
daughter. 

“He did, mama. He said it wasn’t you 
who was getting Mr. Talbot to go to 
church next Sunday. He said it was his 
mother.” 

The smile faded from Mrs. Page’s 
countenance, 

“Said it was his mother,” she echoed. 
“Oh, no, daughter, you are mistaken!” 

He did. He said his mother told his 
father so last night.” 

“Well, never mind, dear. Come into 
the house and I will give you a piece of 
cake.” 

Comforted with cake and the society 
of her twin, who had stubbed his toe so 
badly that morning that he was confined 
to a couch, Rosa soon forgot her troubles. 
It was not so, however, with her mother. 

Meanwhile, Teddy lost no time in re- 
porting his disagreement with little Rosa 
Page. 

“Mother,” cried he, “Rosa says that 
her mother has got Mr. Talbot to promise 
to go to church next Sunday.” 
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“Deary me!” exclaimed Mrs. Bennett, 
quite taken by surprise. 

“T said that I guessed she meant my 
mother and not hers. I knew, because 
I had heard you tell father about it last 
night.” 

“That is true, son,” approved Mrs. 
Bennett. 

“But Rosa said I was telling a story. 
She said she heard her mother say that 
Mr. Talbot was going to church because 
she had asked him.” 

“She! Who?” 

“Rosa’s mother.’ 

Mrs. Bennett rose hastily. “Teddy,” 
said she, “you and Ida just play in your 
own yard.” 


* * * * 


For many years Clara Bennett and 
Fanny Page had been neighbors and the 
best of friends. They took tea together 
at least twice a week, and never failed to 
sample one another’s pies, cakes, bread, 
sausages, pickles, preserves and home- 
made wine. They cut their little girls’ 
frocks from the same pattern and their 
little boys’ pants from the same piece of 
cloth. They employed the same dress- 
maker, read the same books and papers, 
enjoyed the same recreations, and oc- 
casionally enlivened their companionship 
with an amiable disagreement. They were 
both esteemed in the community in which 
they lived as broadminded women, being 
members of the Literary Club, sewing 
circle and several other uplifting or bene- 
volent country societies, and by reason 
of their social standing, Mrs. Bennett’s 
husband being the superintendent of the 
logging camp, and Mrs. Page’s, the pro- 
prietor of the shingle mill, no social func- 
tion was considered a success without 
their presence. The closest tie, however, 
which bound them together, was the 
church, and for that both had worked 
earnestly, eagerly and harmoniously—un- 
til their last visit to the Lonely. 

But there was a “little rift within the 
lute,” and the music of friendship was 
now mute, 

For five whole days Mrs. Bennett and 
Mrs. Page avoided meeting one another, 
kept their children apart, and absented 
themselves from the sewing circle and the 
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Thursday night service. Mrs. Bennett 
baked that week and Mrs. Page made 
preserves; but there were no sweet ex- 
changes offered or accepted. Instead of 
which, the women went about with set 
faces, and when any neighbor ventured a 
remark concerning Mrs. Page to Mrs. 
Bennett or vice versa, it was received 
with chilling silence. Needless to say that 
this behavior on the part of the two most 
prominent women of the village created 
much comment. 
IIT. 


Kate Lesley, the Minister’s daughter, 
who had been visiting east of the moun- 
tains, returned to Zora on Friday, and 
was greatly distressed to hear of the 
estrangement between her two old 
friends, which was one of the first pieces 
of news that she was told. 

“The worst of it is,” said her aunt, 
“though everyone can see that they are 
suffering through the unnatural state of 
affairs, yet they have confided in none. 
I don’t suppose they have even told their 
husbands.” 

“Of course not!” Kate threw a saucy 
glance at the Lonely, who had called upon 
her that afternoon and been introduced 
to her astonished father and aunt as her 
fiancée, Professor Will Talbot of the 
Ohio Wesleyan College. 

“Who for over three months has been 
known or unknown to us as the Lonely,” 
had remarked the Minister, half jestingly, 
half reprovingly. 

Whereupon Kate had explained that 
Professor Talbot’s physicians had or- 
dered him to rest up in the western 
woods, and how utterly impossible such 
rest would have been had he made him- 
self known as the fiancée of the min- 
ister’s daughter. 

After dinner, as Kate and the Profes- 
sor strolled down the garden walk, she 
again reverted to the trouble between her 
friends. 

“Only something very serious could 
have caused it,” said she. “Ever since I 
was a little girl, they have been as sisters. 
It was a beautiful friendship, and even 
now, in their anger, I know they are 
loving one another.” 

““*And to be wroth with one we love, 
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Doth work like madness in the brain!” 
quoted the professor. “Oh, Kate, my 
bonny, bonny Kate, cease talking and 
thinking about other people while I am 
here, or I shall be wrathy with you.” 


IV. 


The next morning, Kate Lesley, pass- 
ing through the village, met a couple of 
the Bennett children. Half an hour 
afterwards, the little Page twins threw 
themselves into her arms. The result of 
these meetings was that Kate postponed 
her visit to the mothers of the children. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
sir,’ was the greeting that the Lonely 
received that evening. 

“Why! Why?” he stammered. 

“Yes, you ought. You, sir, are at the 
bottom of the whole mischief.” 

“The whole mischief !” 

Kate thrust a letter before him, and 
pointing to a paragraph which read: 

“Each of the ladies mentioned above is 
now congratulating herself that she has 
accomplished my conversion, and I have 
not the heart to undeceive either of 
them,” cried: 

“See there. 
you.” 

The Lonely glanced at the writing and 
repressed a smile. 

“T have sympathies,” he remarked, 
“and I know it’s hard luck to hunt a buck 
all over the woods and then see another 
fellow bring him down.” 

“But you knew they would have to 
know the truth sooner or later,” replied 
Kate uncompromusingly. 

“The truth, my dear. 
untruth.” 

“You are incorrigible!” 

The Lonely’s face became serious. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said he contritely. 

Kate’s eyes softened. 

“But I had no idea that they would 
boast of it,” he added blunderingly. 

“Boast of it!” exclaimed Kate. “Oh, 
you—you man! Why, they were too 
considerate even to mention the matter 
to each other, though naturally enough, 
they rejoiced over it with their husbands, 
and the children overheard.” 

“Tt was the little pitchers then,” ob- 
served the Lonely, his eyes twinkling 


Your own words condemn 


I told them no 








wn 


again. 

“Yes, and it was their chatter to-day 
that caused me to reflect upon your let- 
ter.” 

“And convict me.” 

“And convict you. You have made 
miserable two women who are of the salt 
of the earth.” 

“The salt in this case seems to be more 
like pepper!” 

“The best of us are human. | love them 
all the more for feeling as they do.” 

The Lonely sighed. 

‘‘T suppose,” said he, ‘I will have to go 
and explain.” 

“Explain!” cried Kate with fine scorn, 
“add insult to injury.” 

“Then what am I to do?” he cried help- 
lessly. ‘Tell me. I am ready for any 
penance.” 

Kate stole a side glance at him from 
under her long eyelashes. 

“How do I know,” she asked, “that 
you’ have not the heart to undeceive me?” 

He strode over to her side, imprisoned 
her hands in his, and said: 

“Because there has not been, and is 
not now, and never will be any question 
as to the deer | want.” 

“This shall be your penance,” said 
Kate, lifting a flushed face from her 
lover’s shoulder, ‘to sit beside me in 
church to-morrow.” 

“What!"—in delighted 
will not sing in the choir!” 

“No, I shall neglect that duty for 
once.” 

“Darling little penance giver!” 

“Oh, please don’t imagine I am con- 
sidering your pleasure or mine. I am 
simply seeking to explain by actions what 
cannot be explained in words.” 

“You are eighteen karat gold, sweet- 
heart !”’ 


tones—‘‘you 


V. 


Sunday morning dawned bright and 
beautiful, calm and quiet. It had been a 
long and weary week to both Mrs. Page 
and Mrs. Bennett. Everything had 
seemed to go wrong; the children had 
been unusually mischievous and per- 
verse ; the husbands more than ordinarily 
exacting. It had hardly seemed worth 
while making preserves and cake when 
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no competent critic over the garden fence 
satisfied one that they were about the 
best made, and the new fall suits that had 
been ordered from Seattle the week be- 
fore did not please nearly so well upon 
their arrival as when two pairs of 
feminine eyes had scanned them together. 
It had certainly been trying to Mrs. 
Page’s nerves when Tommy cried for 
Mrs, Bennett’s toothache drops, and far 
from soothing when Mrs, Bennett’s hus- 
band, in an absent minded manner, ad- 
vised his wife, when she complained of 
being out of sorts, to run over to Fanny 
Page’s—a little gossip might do her good. 

When the woman who did the extra 
cleaning for both the Bennetts and Pages 
informed Mrs. Page that Mrs. Bennett 
was in bed with a severe headache, the 
former shut herself within her room and 
cried until her own had felt as if a ton- 
weight were resting upon it. She re- 
membered how when she had typhoid 
fever Mrs. Bennett had nursed her night 
and day with the tenderest care. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Bennett, sighing over trouble- 
some Johnnie, recalled how many times 
her neighbor had gathered her restless 
children in with her own brood, and kept 
them under motherly wing until her own 
tired nerves had been well rested. 

But all the little acts of neighborly love 
and kindness, the restful gossip over 
books, children, dress and village matters 
were now things of the past. 

Sad and melancholy, separate and 
alone, Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. Page 
wended their way to church. Hitherto, 
they had always walked the road to- 
gether. Their husbands attended ser- 
vice in the evening only; their children 
went to morning Sunday school. 

Down the street came Miss Hep- 
burn, the village gossip, her broad good- 
natured face aglow with the news within 
her. She was on her way to the Baptist 
Church at the north end of the village. 
The Methodist Church was_ situated 
south. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Page.” 

“Good morning, Miss Hepburn. 
day, is it not?” 

“Just as pretty as can be. 
heard the news?” 

“Miss Kate is home.” 
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“Not only that. D’ye remember her 
aunt talking of the Wesleyan College 
fellow to whom Miss Kate engaged her- 
self last winter—a professor, if you 
please. Well, he’s here too. Was up at 
your minister’s house last night.” 

“You don’t mean to say so. Well, that 
is news. But I must hurry, Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Page! Wish I 
were a Methodist for to-day. Miss Kate 
will sing in the choir, of course; but he’s 
sure to be there.” 

Mrs. Bennett, lingering behind, under 
pretence of scolding back the sheep dog 
that would persist in following her, re- 
ceived with quiet interest the same news 
that had been imparted to Mrs. Page, 
then followed closely in the hurrying 
footsteps of the latter. 

In the distance rose the inspiring 
mountains, snow capped and majestic, 
the sky was that of April; blue, dappled 
with fleecy white clouds, the air was 
like wine, Though late in the season, 
the gardens were still bright with color, 
and by the orchard fences the lambs and 
ewes were feeding, the little ones leaping 
high in the joy of life. 

3ut unheeding all that had hitherto 
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made their churchyard walk so pleasant 
and refreshing after the week’s routine, 
the two women proceeded, and at last, 
one, a few minutes after the other, en- 
tered the church and took their seats in 
pews across the aisle from one another. 

Down the aisle, in her radiant youth 
and beauty, came the minister’s daughter. 
Roth Mrs. Page and Mrs. Bennett 
glanced up as she passed between them 
and felt the brighter for her passing. 
But who was that leading the way into 
the minister’s pew, unnoticed until he 
stood beside it, waiting for the minister’s 
daughter to precede him to her seat? 
Who was that who took his place beside 
Bonnie Kate Lesley, and with an air of 
lover-like authority assisted her to re- 
move her wrap? Who? Who? 

Mrs. Bennett’s and Mrs. Page’s gaze 
turned from the Lonely’s back and met 
across the space between them. In one 
understanding moment they were friends 
again. Mrs. Bennett made a motion as 
if to pass her hymnal to Mrs. Page, but 
the later slipped across to the other’s 
pew, and standing side by side, with full 
eyes and full hearts, both women joined 
in the hymn, “Blest be the tie that 
binds.” 





A WINTER VACATION 


AMONG THE WHITE 


Mountains Or NEw HampsHirRE, NORTH 
Woopstrock, FRANCONIA NoTCH 
AND THE FLUME 


By WILLIAM L. 


N OT many years ago the idea of 
spending a mid-winter vacation 
out of doors among the wild and 

rugged New Hampshire Moun- 
tains would have seemed preposterous, 
but to-day, thanks to the Appalachian 

Mountain Club and kindred organiza- 
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tions it. is becoming increasingly com- 
mon. No longer do these clubs hold a 
monopoly on the snow clad hills and the 
long white trails of the North, for the 
common man has now discovered their 
advantages for health and pleasure. He 
has discovered that there is a wonderful 
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tonic power in the dry and dustless air 
of the snowy fastnesses of our New Eng- 
land Alps which is better than all the 
doctors’ medicines. The tired business 
man or worn out society woman would 
do well to consider this, before setting 
out for the more enervating climate of 
the south. A ten mile trip in the frigid 
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tried it, will ever forget the charm of the 
beautiful winter scenery of the White 
Hills, the wonderful witchery of their 
snow embowered forests, or the physical, 
mental and moral benefit obtained from 
his visit. He will come back to the city 
envigorated and with a keen zest for his 
daily work, which will be worth much 
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north wind will put an edge on the ap- 
petite and that vigor in the brain and 
muscle which Ormond or St. Augustine 
can never equal. For generations the 
White Mountains have been the summer 
playground of the nation; the time has 
now come when their winter advantages 
are being appreciated. Many of the best 
hotels in the different resorts are open the 
year round and each season sees more of 
them ready for the increasing number of 
winter sojourners. No one who has once 


more than all the cost of his trip. 

Some may wonder how they would 
manage to kill time way up there in the 
cold and lonesomeness of winter. Ask 
any of those who have been on their an- 
nual trip the past season and they will 
speedily enlighten you on the subject. 
The visitor will always find plenty of 
healthy sport to stir his blood and set his 
ears a-tingling. Snowshoeing over the 
long, glittering trails and roads through 
the woods and over the mountains, is 

















naturally the most popular form of ex- 
ercise and pleasure. Provided one is 
strong and rugged, a few hours’ practice 
soon makes him fairly at home on snow- 
shoes, although he will have many a 
harmless fall, before he becomes an ex- 
pert in climbing the steeper paths. At 
first his feet somehow seem to be in the 
way of each other and when he falls and 
flounders about in the deep snow in his 
efforts to rise, he finds it rather a difficult 
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from the city. 

Into the very heart of this cold White 
Mountain paradise of health and pleasure 
the writer and two companions pene- 
trated during the coldest days of the past 
winter. In early February, after our 
work had been settled up for the year and 
our books had shown a fair margin of 
proft in our favor and before the cares 
and worries of another spring’s activities 
had commenced, we resolved to take a 
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job to get into an upright position again 
without taking off the shoes. But soon 
he learns to enjoy the sport in spite of an 
occasional tumble. Skiing, tobogganing, 
sleighing and tramping over the hard 
rolled roads are some of the other forty 
and nine things you will find time to do 
to keep from dying of ennui. Ice boat- 
ing, skating and fishing through the ice 
on the many lakes and ponds, is being 
enjoyed each winter by business men 





trip among the snow-clad hills of New 
Hampshire. Coming from the close con- 
finement of the city office and somewhat 
run down from overwork, we spent ten 
delightful days of active and vigorous ex- 
ercise in the cold and bracing air of the 
Franconia Notch and vicinity, much of 
the time at an elevation of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand feet above sea 
level, with the thermometer often 
eighteen to twenty-five degrees below 
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zero and gained an average of nearly a 
pound a day in weight. The clear skies 
and pure ozone from the boundless ex- 
panses of the North brightened our eyes 
and brought the flush of health to our 
cheeks, as no summer vacation had ever 
done. If you have any doubts on the 
subject “go and do thou likewise” and 
you will come back refreshed and in- 
vigorated from having spent a winter 
vacation in God’s good fresh air. 

Taking the noon train from Boston 
and passing through Lowell and Nashua 
and on up the Merrimac Valley, with the 
snow and ice bound river on our right, 
we soon reached Concord and thence 
along the shore of the great white ex- 
panse of Lake Winnipiseogee to the 
Weirs, just a hundred miles from our 
starting point. The winter landscape 
along the way had a charm all of its own 
and travel was as comfortable as in sum- 
mer. Along the lake shore, scores of 
small shacks and shanties were settled 
out on the ice for the accommodation of 
fishermen, many of whom make several 
trips from the city each season to “drop 


‘em a line” through the ice. Astonish- 
ing catches are sometimes reported. 
Leaving the lake, on our way to 


Plymouth, we began to catch distant 
views of the Franconias and the Sand- 
wich Range. From Plymouth, which is 
at the junction of the Baker and Pemige- 
wasset Rivers, we continued on our way 
up the Pemigewasset Valley through 
Campton, Thornton and Woodstock 
(where a lumber company has large 
mills) to our destination, North Wood- 
stock, 

Arriving there at about dusk a sleigh 
took us quickly over the deep snow a 
short distance to our hotel where a good 
supper awaited us, everything being as 
cosy as in summer. A splendid open fire 
on the hearth, with steam heat in the 
rooms and plenty of blankets put us at 
ease on the score of comfort. 

Awaking early the next morning, just 
as the sun began to rise over Loon Moun- 
tain on the East, a great surprise and 
wonderful sense of exhilaration awaited 
us, when we looked out upon the winter 
landscape of this northern clime. One 
who has never seen the beautiful white 
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peaks in winter can hardly realize what 
a vast difference there is from their 
familiar summer dress of verdant green, 
or their autumnal tints of yellow and 
gold. What a great change has come 
about since we last saw them. We can- 
not resist the temptation to have a short 
walk out of doors before breakfast to 
take in all the glory of the scene. It does 
not seem cold as we step out on the 
piazza, but as we glance at the ther- 
mometer it gives us a momentary shiver 
to note that the mercury has shrunk to 
about fifteen below, probably having been 
somewhat colder in the night. As we 
walk along over the crust with the snow 
three feet deep underneath our feet we 
do not mind the cold, as much as we 
would fifteen above at home. A brisk 
walk of a few minutes brings us to the 
Alpine House—cold and lonesome in its 
winter dress. From here we got a grand 
panorama of the Franconia Notch and 
Mountains and the top of old Moose- 
lauke above Blue Ridge, dazzling white 
with the rays of the morning sun upon it. 
The strongly marked peaks of the Fran- 
conias were seemingly much higher than 
in summer, their outlines being more 
sharply defined against the sky. It was a 
joy to be there among so much beauty 
and grandeur. We hated to tear our- 
selves away from the spot, though we 
knew a good warm breakfast awaited us. 
We noticed with regret that the old mill 
across the way, near the Appalachian 
Club Reservation had been demolished, 
to make way for a modern concrete dam 
and power house electric lighting plant. 
Thus the old ever gives place to the new, 
but we shall miss the familiar sight of 
the ancient mill, as will many others who 
have travelled this way through the 
notch, in the lumbering old P. V. stage 
coach. Many a fat trout have we taken 
out in years past from beneath the old 
logs by the mill. 

After breakfast we started out on our 
first day’s trip. Between the lumbermen, 
visitors and natives there seemed to be 
about as many people astir as in summer. 
Even building operations were being car- 
ried briskly on at beautiful Cascade Park 
across the way, where a pretty cottage 
was going up. In the bright sunshine, 
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how pure, white and glistening every- 
thing appeared. What a contrast to the 
dirty city we had so recently left behind. 
On ur way through the village we 
mounted the short but steep hill to the 
Mountain View House, where the best 
view in town is obtained. The glorious 





the snow covered trees in the background 
lies just below us. The inspiring views 


strengthen and refresh our tired nerves 
and we say in our hearts as did the 
Psalmist, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

After taking some photographs, we 





ON THE WAY TO THE FLUME 


panorama of the Franconia Notch and 
mountain peaks from this point would be 
hard to describe; they fill the soul with 
emotions which cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in words. The sharp peaks pierce 
the sky, white and glistening in the 
morning sun. It seems as if we had al- 
most reached the innermost shrine of the 
mountains, so close do they appear to us. 
All the summits are snow covered except 
where they are so heavily wooded that 
the dense evergreen shows up through. 
There is great contrast between the dark 
and sombre green of the pines and the 
snowy whiteness that nature has spread 
over them. The new schoolhouse with 
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continued on our way down the valley, 
past the coming together of the three 
rivers and stopped at artists’ view which 
is another splendid view point. Putting 
on our snowshoes we went up to Pro- 
fessor Harrington’s cottage and Parker’s 
Ledge, where the outlook up and down 
the Pemigewasset Valley was magni- 
ficent. Retracing our steps a little we 
passed through the old covered bridge, 
past the Fairview House where a broader 
view of the Franconia Range was ob- 
tained and soon reached Woodstock 
several miles below. From here we went 
up into Thornton Gore, where the Wood- 
stock Lumber Co, are rapidly thinning 
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out the spruce. After watching the lum- 
bering operations with great interest we 
returned to North Woodstock late in the 
afternoon, by the road on the opposite 
side of the river, It had been a much 
longer trip than we had intended for the 
first day and we were tired and hungry 
enough to enjoy a good supper and a 
warm seat near tne open fire. 

The following morning found us too 
tired and lame for a long tramp, but we 
managed in the afternoon to put our feet 
into our snowshoes and get us to Agassiz 
Basin, which we found picturesque in its 
coat of ice and snow. 

Getting an early start on the next day, 
which proved bright and clear, with the 
thermometer at ten below, we climbed 
Loon Mountain over the old lumber road. 
Reaching the summit a little before noon, 
after a hard climb, we were more than 
repaid for all our efforts, the day being 
cloudless and beautiful. The sharp cones 
of Mt. Liberty, Lafayette and Flume 
Mountain pierced the sky to the north- 
ward, while the heavily wooded Twins 
were sombre but beautiful in contrast. So 
thrilling were the sharper peaks of the 
Franconias, however, that the eye re- 
turned to them again and again and we 
never tired of looking in their direction. 
Far below us, amid the dense forest, lay 
snow covered Loon Pond, while high 
above it to the No. East, dazzling white 
with the rays of the sun shining full upon 
it, lay Mt. Washington, some twenty 
miles away. It was indeed a sight well 
worth coming so far to see. In a shel- 
tered spot just below the summit we ate 
up the last crumb of our lunch and 
descending in much quicker time that we 
had come up, we reached home without 
mishap in ample time to do justice to a 
hearty supper. How much we wished all 
our friends could have been with us, as 
vigorous snowshoers climbing up and 
down the snowy slopes of Loon Moun- 
tain, this clear frosty day. 

During that night a snow storm set in 
and lasted intermittantly for several days, 
giving us a chance to rest and answer our 
correspondence. On the third night it 
cleared and the mercury shrunk well into 
the bulb at the bottom of the tube, putting 
the thermometer far below zero, but we 
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resolved on an early start for the Flume, 
which proved to be one of the most en- 
joyable trips of our visit. The night be- 
fore, we had ordered a sleigh to take us 
to the Flume House in the morning and 
at the appointed hour we started off, 
wrapped in many a fur robe and blanket. 
On our five mile uphill ride we passed 
through the thriving lumber settlement 
of Johnsons, past the Indian Chieftain, 
looking so pensively down on us from the 
top of Mt. Pemigewasset and soon 
reached the snow clad Flume House, 
where we put up the horse and started 
on our mile walk down the steep hill to- 
wards the Flume. All the familiar 
prospects of the summer were now equal- 
ly attractive to us in their winter garb 
of ice and snow, with all the witchery of 
the new fallen white and dazzling cover- 
ing upon them. Down through the 
covered bridge we went, with Mt. Liberty 
and ‘Washington Lying in State” so high 
above us. 

We did not find the lonesomeness of 
the winter forest to be oppressive, for no 
one who really loves nature can be lone- 
some with the trees to talk with and then 
one is so much nearer on a level with 
them, with four or five feet of snow on 
the ground, that he feels a greater kin- 
ship with them, when the wind rustles 
gently through their tops. Many signs 
of life were about even in the depths of 
winter. A fat red squirrel chattered at 
us from a tree near by and even at this 
time of year, life seemed bright and 
prosperous to him. Near the entrance to 
the Flume we started a large flock of 
beautiful white snow birds, which 
perched on a tree near by, giving us a 
chance to study them at close range. 
Tracks of rabbits and mink crossed the 
road at intervals, telling of trips made 
the night before. 

But we must hasten on to the most 
beautiful sight awaiting us in the Flume. 
As we entered its confines many of the 
familiar marks were obliterated. The 
walk and most of the railing was buried 
deep in the drifted snow, but the rocky 
wall on the left was nearly as bare as in 
summer, while the right hand side where 
the sun’s rays have little chance, was a 
marvel of color and beauty. Huge masses 
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A WINTER VACATION AMONG THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


of icicles hung like stalactites, from the 
top down to the deep drifted snow at the 
bottom. These bright ice jewels sparkled 
like diamonds in the morning sun and 
near the center was a huge mass of solid 
ice many feet in thickness and in height 
reaching nearly to the top of the Flume. 
This immense mass of ice had formed 
from the water trickling down from 
above and freezing solid, but its most 
peculiar feature was the color which it 
had taken from the mineral matter in the 
rocks or clay, over which the water had 
flowed. This colored ice was tnost beau- 
tiful, some being red, yellow, orange and 
many other shades, the effect being 
heightened by the rainbow tints reflected 
from the morning sun on the icicles. In 
the center, projecting from the base was 
a huge pedestal of pure ice of a brilliant, 
bright blue, while the dazzling sun play- 
ing on its jeweled sides reflected back its 
fire and power. Nothing in nature could 
have been more beautiful. The whole 
reminded one forcibly of the brilliant 
coloring of the deposits of the Yellow- 
stone Park. The pure white snow so 
deep under our feet and in patches all 
along the walls, with the dark rock oc- 
casionally showing through and the green 
pines and firs overhead, lent a strong con- 
trast to this display of color in the ice. 
Taking off our snowshoes and walking 
on the crust that our progress up the 
Flume might be more rapid the leader 
pushed on ahead with the heavy view 
camera on his back. Suddenly and to our 
great astonishment, he entirely disap- 
peared from view, as if he had been swal- 
lowed up by some monster. The light 
crust on which he had been walking had 
given way beneath him and he had been 
precipitated into the brook through a hole 
in the snow six feet deep. The sudden 
drop nearly took his breath away and it 
almost left his body, as a second later his 
feet went half way up to his knees in the 
icy water of the brook, flowing all un- 
seen so far below the surface. Our friend 
quickly recovered his breath, however, 
at least enough to cry for help. We were 
soon at the spot, when with much 
laughter we got a firm foot hold on the 
rail at the side and finally succeeded in 
pulling our fallen comrade to the surface, 
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Rock 


“INDIAN HEAD” 


after much sputterng and floundering. 
When the snow had been brushed out of 
his ears and eyes and the camera put to 
rights again, he was not much the worse 
for the experience, If the snow had been 
fifteen or twenty feet deep instead of six 
it might have been a serious affair. But 
all is well that ends well and our 
troubles were soon forgotten in the con- 
templation of the beauties round about 
us. 

When we reached the bridge and 
looked back along our way what a scene 
of rare beauty and splendor it revealed 
to us, radiant with all the hues of the 
rainbow as the morning sun was reflected 
back from its jeweled sides. It was 
simply magnificent. At one point we 
stood in a sort of ice cathedral or ice 
cave with the huge icicles hanging down 
over our heads, being almost completely 
surrounded with them. This ice cathedral 
was one of nature’s most wonderful 
pieces of architecture that we had ever 
seen. We ate our dinner at the top of 
the Flume near a mass of beautiful snow 
and ice, which in summer is the cascade 
that so many have admired. 

Retracing our steps through the Flume 
in the early afternoon we climbed the 
long white hill again to the Flume House 
stables, where our horse was patiently 
waiting for us. The down hill ride to 
North Woodstock was made in much less 
time than the ascent of the early morn- 
ing and we reached home in time and in- 
clination to finish a good square meal at 
the regular hour, having spent one of the 
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most enjoyable days in our remembrance. 
On our way home as the setting sun sank 
over Blue Ridge its dying rays played 
upon the white slopes of Mt. Lafayette 
opposite and the sides and top of this 
mountain became brilliant with pink and 
gold and crimson. It was a fitting close 
to the riot of color we had seen displayed 
in the Flume and seemed like a glimpse 
of celestial glory revealed to man. 

So our ten days passed all too quickly, 
with trips through the lumber camps at 
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Lincoln where the wood butchers are 
now at work stripping the forests of the 
Franconias, making up for the future 
time when Uncle Sam shall say to them, 
“Hands off.” Then if there is any tim- 
ber left, they must leave these beautiful 
New Hampshire hills as God intended 
they should be; the great vacation ground 
of New England for both summer and 
winter, where future generations may 
find health and joy and strength for the 
battle of life. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL CLUB 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


only by his best ; elsewhere only, or 

at least overmasteringly, by his 

worst. The painter of the Sistine 
Madonna may have produced hundreds 
of atrocious canvasses, but they do not 
and should not affect his fame. He is 
measured for all time by his masterpiece. 
The author of Twelfth Night and the 
Sonnets may have written much dog- 
gerel. In fact he did, but it is a fact that 
has no place in a discussion of his rank. 
The absolvote pronounced by the artist’s 
highest attainment not only clears his 
escutcheon of all artistic failures, but 
often extends its free grace to quite other 
derelictions. 

I do not complain of this but rather 
admire that so much of charity has the 
human spirit attained in one field of 
endeavor. Indeed, I feel that this mantle 
of grace needs a broader extension. 

Here we have a criminal that for num- 
bers of years fanned into purifying 
flames the zeal for righteousness of many 
hearers. In an evil hour he himself suc- 
cumbs to the flames of another passion. 
Henceforth (and that is the true pathos 
of his life) he is doomed, so far as his 
fellow mortals are concerned, to be 
judged by his worst. Think of being ex- 
hibited forever in the light of your one 
worst act! If the great painter had done 
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that thing, dastardly crime as it surely 
was, he would still be judged by his 
masterpiece. Is this an over-indulgence 
on our part, of the spoiled children of 
genius or does the insight and idealism 
of art temporarily lift us to a higher 
plane than that upon which our judg- 
ments are formed? Does it make us, for 
the moment at least, ashamed of our 
meanness? I believe that something like 
that is the truth. 





Richeson’s self-confessed crime was 
unspeakably horrible. He betrayed the 
most tender and sacred confidence of 
human relationships and made deliberate 
use of the trust of a woman in her hour 
of deepest need to bait her to her death. 
In the eyes of the state he is a justly con- 
demned man. But what of the church? 
What was accomplished by that “with- 
drawal of the right hand of fellowship”? 
Bah! 





Criminals are not an odd kind of bug. 
They are something more than curious 
specimens. They have another side than 
that seamy under side turned up to the 
inspection of the scientifically minded. 
That dark side of our common nature 
exists, but it is not confined to classes 
nor is it removable by surgical operation 
as our scientific friends so confidently 
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declare. Quite as often the abnormal 
condition is in the body politic rather 
than in the individual who, pathologic- 
ally considered, is quite sufficiently nor- 
mal without the surgeon’s services. The 
history of Australia is a fact that the 
scientific criminologist should not fail to 
ponder in all its bearings. Nowhere has 
self-government been more highly devel- 
oped. Whatever we may think of 
Australian radicalism, no one denies their 
law abiding and intelligently progressive 
spirit. Most of us would go farther and 
credit them with a unique genius for gov- 
ernment. Yet this same Australia is a 
community the back-bone of whose 
population is of criminal extraction. It is 
the descendants of the supposedly ab- 
normal convicts of the British penal 
settlements that have built this state. No 
surgical operations were performed as a 
means to this end. These abnormal minds 
proved to be normal enough when freed 
from the pressure of circumstance and 
given a state of their own to govern. And 
(let us be very quiet about it) the de- 
portat‘on of criminals to America was an 
accepted method of colonization to which 
certain sections of our own ccuntry are 
much indebted. Not a little of our 
republican aristocracy derives from this 
not extensively advertised source. It is 
easy for us, looking backward, to find 
more of the abnormality in the England 
of that day than in these transported 
offenders. Is it altogether impossible 
that the men of to-morrow, likewise look- 
ing backward, may find the heavy crop 
of criminals that we are producing in our 
own day symptomatic of something 
wrong with us politically and economic- 
ally ? 

The bearing of these facts on methods 
of dealing with convicted criminals is im- 
portant. The extension of prison bounds 
and the careful introduction of self-gov- 
ernment within those bounds are in- 
dicated cures. The abolition of capital 
punishment is fundamental and impera- 
tive. This punishment stands at the head 
of our criminal jurisprudence, grim and 
menacing, and extends the influence of 
its hostile and forbidding attitude all the 
way down the line. Distrust of the state 
is the fountain-head of crime and its 
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cure lies in a restoration of confidence in 
government and the processes of gov- 
ernment. 

The industrial organization of New 
England has made of this section a mar- 
ket for labor that brings to us from other 
parts of the world a large population 
often out of the lowest walks of life. 
Such a population is-both an asset and a 
liability. Its inherited attitude toward 
government is very close to the fructify- 
ing point of crime. He must acquire con- 
fidence and trust in the essential 
processes of government. To that end 
he needs wise leaders among his own 
people. Those whom he trusts must be 
friends of the government. One police 
officer of the right sort (and they are far 
from being an unknown quantity) can, 
by his kindly interest as he goes about 
among these people, do a work of incal- 
culable value. An ill-advised use of the 
night-stick, on the other hand, can con- 
firm for another generation or two the 
sullen distrust and smouldering hatred 
of government which is, too often, the 
inherited bias of their minds. 





Hence the necessity for the suppres- 
sion of this man Ettor and his kind. If 
the workingmen would themselves in- 
dignantly repudiate his rabid, irrespon- 
sible and inflammatory speeches, they 
would go farther toward establishing 
their cause than by any other one thing 
that they could do. If laboring men 
choose to be represented in conference 
by a man of that stripe, they can scarcely 
expect to be met half way. Fair minded 
men have no disposition to consider the 
merits of the case under such direction 
or in an atmosphere of threats. 

Nor are we greatly helped to a fair 
understanding of the situation by the 
spectacle of the governor of the common- 
wealth denouncing one party to the strife 
without public investigation. That is not 
what governors are for. If Mr. Foss 
tries to make political capital out of the 
Lawrence strike, he will make the worst 
mistake of his career. It is not impos- 
sible that blame may be justly placed 
where Mr. Foss desires to place it. At 
the present writing the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts does not know this to be 
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true, and the governor represents the 
Commonwealth. His open attack on Mr. 
Wood was ill-advised, not in the interests 
of public safety, and is partly responsible 
for the later incendiary harangues of 
Ettor. In addition to this, there is good 
reason to believe that he was unjust to an 
able and honest man, 

The Lawrence situation, as it appears 
to-day, January 29th, presents to the 
world a most brutal spectacle. On the 
one side is the thinly veiled threat of 
starvation, on the other, the open threat 
of thuggery: the wolf versus the club. 
To an enlightened community such a 
situation is intolerable. The only avail- 
able machinery in the state with which to 
meet the emergency, is the State Board 
of Arbitration. It may not be ideal, but 
it is all that we have. It has an honor- 
able record. The way may not be open 
for increasing its legal authority until its 
lines of usefulness are more precisely 
determined. And it is doubtful if the 
Board desires further authority other 
than that which comes from the willing 
allegiance of loyal citizens to the ideas 
for which it stands. 





With what a grateful relief, in the 
midst of all this clamor of industrial 
strife, do we turn to the promise of 
agricultural rejuvenation for New Eng- 
land. “Back to the soil” ought to be a 
part of our daily litany. It means more 
for New England than railroads and 
steamship lines. 

I have been reading with much enjoy- 
ment a book just issued from the press 
of Ginn and Company, entitled, “Gardens 
and their Meaning,” a book foz teachers 
of children prepared by Dora Williams, a 
teacher in the Boston Normal School. To 
quote from one of her highly interesting 
chapters, “It must be owned that the 
agricultural situation in these last years 
has puzzled the wisest. Agriculture is at 
present passing through a wonderful 
period of reconstruction. So serious are 
the changes now being wrought, that a 
distinguished member of the British As- 
sociation has recently said: ‘As the 
nineteenth century had its industrial 
revolution, so will the twentieth century 
have its agricultural revolution.’ So 
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swiftly are these changes rushing upon 
us that, in the words of the Looking- 
glass Queen: ‘It takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. If 
you want to get somewhere else, you 
must run at least twice as fast as that,’ 
It certainly takes a high rate of speed in 
these days to keep pace with agriculture.” 
And again, “Thus the fruits of a garden 
director’s efforts will not have properly 
matured unless he keeps in view the pos- 
sibility of a country life for at least some 
of his children.” With this wholesome 
aim and progressive spirit, all hail to the 
school garden! And all hail to this little 
book that fosters this spirit. 





Let us return for a moment to our 
primary idea, that of judging a man by 
his best. 

This grace refers to the man alone— 
to the estimate which we place upon his 
character and abilities. It cannot be ex- 
tended to things and that is just the most 
trenchant distinction between commer- 
cialism and uncommercialism. 

The seller of goods would exploit this 
appraisal of the man by stamping its 
monetary valuation on all that bears his 
name. Has So-and-so once painted a 
picture that old money-bags bought for 
$50,000? Henceforth every daub from 
his studio is labeled a genuine So-and-so 
and a bargain at anything less than that 
figure. 

This lamentation of ours is apropos of 
the recent exhibition of American art at 
the Boston Art Museum. The idea was 
a good one and much credit is due the 
committee for the opportunity afforded 
of seeing side by side for comparison 
canvasses bearing the names of famous 
living American painters. But I think 
that it is true that none of these men 
were represented by their best, or any- 
thing like their best work. A note on the 
bottom of the program conveyed the in- 
formation that prices and conditions of 
sale could be obtained on application to 
the secretary. I have no knowledge to 
what extent the opportunity was taken 
by Boston buyers. But I am very sure 
that The Girl with the Blue Bowl was 
not worth tie price of “an Alexander.” 
The same thing was true of the other 
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“big names” represented. These men 
have all done much, much better work 
than that which was shown in this ex- 
hibition. I am quite willing to judge 
them by the best that they have done, 
but I am not able to invest their poor 
work with the credit won by that which 
is better, any more than I can imagine 
myself travelling one hundred miles an 
hour while the Empire State express is 
backing out of a freight-yard. And I 
do not care to pay the price of a limited 
ticket for an excursion of that nature. 
If these men, none of whom are members 
and all of whom exhibited as guests of 
the club, took advantage of the occasion 
to market a few pot-boilers they ill- 
requited the hospitality of their hosts. 
If, on the other hand, this represents 
their best of to-day, then have they begun 
to decline and we must cast our eyes 
about for their successors. 

The exhibition afforded another op- 
portunity to enjoy the very effective ex- 
hibition of the Art Club’s renovated 
home. There is a work for American 
art for the Boston Art Club, with its 
broad democracy and unrivalled oppor- 
tunity, to which its membership is fully 
and earnestly alive. 





Nothing that the Boston Opera Com- 
pany has done is more intrinsically in- 
teresting than the importation of Mme. 
Maeterlinck in her husband’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” albeit Boston was by no 
means carried away with the presenta- 
tion. And when Mona Vana_ was 
presented with Mme. Maeterlinck in the 
title role the audience was almost em- 
barrassingly small. Newspaper com- 
ment seemed to want to be severe but to 
feel some restraining influence, some 
vague consciousness that here was, after 
all, a somewhat unfamiliar kind of ex- 
cellence in the acknowledgement of which 
one was not to be too unreserved, and 
yet which disarmed, also, too militant a 
criticism. This excellence was one which 
ought to have received full recognition 
and Boston to have been peculiarly 
grateful to a Boston audience. It con- 
sisted in a clear and forcible intellectual 
apprehension of the central theme of the 
piece and the absolute subordination of 
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all else to its presentation. There could 
be no question but that the Mona Vana 
of Mme, Maeterlinck was the real Mona 
Vana of the piece. There were many 
opportunities for digression into which 
the majority of actresses would have en- 
tered with the utmost eagerness and to 
the no small delight of the lighter por- 
tions of the audience. Of these Mme. 
Maeterlinck appeared to be absolutely 
unconscious. The papers apologized for 
her, saying that she was indisposed! 
And still we talk about the coming of 
“the new drama.” Of that I do not 
claim that Mme. Maeterlinck was an 
apostle, but I do believe that she gave us 
a glimpse of some of its best possibilities. 
For the benefit of those who were not 
privileged to see this interesting French 
artist, a word of description may not be 
out of place. Mme. Maeterlinck is en- 
dowed with a personality peculiarly 
responsive to certain emotional stresses 
and apparently quite untouched by 
others. To everything expressive of the 
primary integrity of the soul, she is 
thoroughly alive, but the vicissitudes of 
the more usual personal relations appear 
to leave her quite unmoved. At best she 
spurs herself to something resembling 
action in such parts, only to relapse be- 
fore the climax of the emotion is proper- 
ly reached. She is a mighty poor sweet- 
heart to an ordinary lover; but the ex- 
traordinary situation which calls for the 
full assertion of the soul’s integrity finds 
her moving in an almost ecstatic exalta- 
tion. Even her face is then beautiful, 
although great beauty of feature is not 
her strong point. She is endowed, how- 
ever, with much beauty and grace of 
figure which she employs with a more 
womanly reticence than is usual on the 
stage. It is not difficult to believe that 
her influence with her husband 1s < great 
and determining element in his work. 





It is one of the “ironies of fate” that 
Pittsfield, which has needed a good fire 
down in the neighborhood of the depot 
for a long, long time, should achieve one 
up in the heart of the city, where it had 
reason to be justly proud of its urban 
atmosphere and _ attractiveness. But 
beautiful Pittsfield will rebuild, There 
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are able men up there in the heart of the 
Berkshires, men who never do things by 
halves, and the new Pittsfield is certain 
to be an improvement on the old. Pitts- 
field is much farther away than it should 
be from the mental horizon of Eastern 
Massachusetts. That beautiful and 
prosperous section of the state ought to 
be much closer to Boston in mutual en- 
deavor. And, by the way, is it not a 
misnomer to call Massachusetts the “Bay 
State,” when so large a proportion of 
that which is most distinctive and valu- 
able lies beyond the watershed? 





There is exhibited in the rooms of the 
Arts and Crafts Society on Park Street 
a large silver punch-bowl which is held 
as a challenge cup by the Dedham Polo 
and Country Club. The piece is a 
memorial to the late S. D. Warren, an 
enthusiastic admirer of this exhilarating 
sport. As an example of modern design- 
ing and craftsmanship, the bowl is 
worthy of more than casual notice. The 
decoration is well restrained and applied 
with great taste and the workmanship 
would not shame the daedal workers of 
Ancient Greece. Modern in conception, 
it is thoroughly Grecian in spirit, not by 
imitation, but by inspiration. It is alto- 
gether the most beautiful athletic trophy 
that I remember to have seen. May it be 
the precursor of a happier day when 
such abortions as the America’s Cup, for 
example, shall have ceased. The usual 
“mug’ for which the prize winners 
strive is far from being a work of art. 
This Warren Memorial Trophy is as 
notable as an innovation in that respect 
as it is intrinsically attractive, 





Is the work in the economic depart- 
ments of our colleges and universities of 
the assistance which it ought to be? Men 
set apart and supported at public charge 
(for in its last analysis all teachers are 
that) to give their entire time and 
strength to the study of one problem 
should be able to shed no small light upon 
it. Is the fault ours that we are not 
sufficiently docile under their leading? 
Or is there something radically wrong 
in the manner in which practical pro- 
blems are approached by men in academic 
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life? There has always been a feeling 
among men of business that such is the 
case. Is that feeling justified? The 
Uncommercial Club would by every 
natural sympathy declare for the men of 
learning and against the men of business. 
But I fear that we cannot make out our 
case. Woodrow Wilson’s attack on the 
foreign laborer in America is an instance 
in point. “Foreign labor” has had quite 
as large a part as “our natural resources” 
in building the wealth of America. If 
we were to attempt to discard “foreign 
labor,” we would first of all be forced to 
decide what is and what is not foreign, 
and that, in America, is not so simple as 
it might seem. Then having made our 
selection and deported our aliens we 
would be compelled to close two-thirds 
of our mills, promptly stop all construc- 
tion work and step back some fifty years 
in civilization. Governor Wilson has no 
idea of doing any such thing. His ex- 
pression amounts to no more than a 
petulant outburst and means, “dirty, 
ignorant and violent people are not nice,” 
an assertion which sheds very little light 
on our economic problems. The truth is 
that our academic friends give altogether 
too much heed to what is and what is not 
nice: Did you ever enter a house whose 
mistress could handle none but nice 
things? Was it a nice house? There 
may be a far off Utopia where none of 
the work will soil anyone’s hands. It is 
very far off. Mr. Wilson also says that 
college boys on their graduation average 
to be worth about $6.00 a week apiece. 
There are many of them that are trying 
to earn that amount five years after 
graduation. They are the fellows that 
only want to do nice things. But that 
is only one of the faults of the academic 
habit of mind. There is a still more 
serious failure in the manner of taking 
hold of a problem. The method of work- 
ing from hypotheses may be a satisfac- 
tory one in laboratory experimentation. 
It is a mighty poor way to approach a 
practical problem. Every time that I 
take a college boy and put him at any 
branch of our work, I meet the same 
difficulty. He argues from pre.1ises that 
are sheer assumptions, and works out a 
campaign that looks pretty but will not 
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produce a copper. To learn the routine 
of business and push along established 
lines is an unwelcome task. It is never 
what things are, but what they presum- 
ably ought to be that interests him. And 
how he can waste time! Now, I believe 
in college training and in the college boy. 
I like his idealism. We need all of that 
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blue sky overhead. But just because I 
believe in him and in the work that he 
can do I am very anxious that the 
evident fault in his training be discovered 
and eliminated. Academic life ought to 
be far more influential in practical affairs 
than it is. 


GRANDFATHER’S VALENTINE 


By FANNY S. STONE 


FRONT OF THE ENVELOPE SENT FEBRUARY 14, I851 


FOUND it to-day up in the attic 
| just where it stood fifty years ago 
when it was so full of fascination 
for us all—the little heavy black 
leather trunk studded with many large 


brass nails. 

It was Grandfather’s trunk, and now 
as I reached down to open it, a feeling of 
awe came over me and again I could hear 
Mother’s quiet voice saying, “Remember, 
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children, you are never to meddle with 
Grandfather’s trunk.” 

Of course this was what made it so 
tempting to us, as forbidden fruits al- 
ways are. 

Even now, after many years, the sight 
of it brought back to me the old fascina- 
tion and longing and I lifted the heavy 
lid and took out one after another of the 
treasures it contained :—Grandfather’s 
wedding clothes ; his vest of pearl colored 
satin, with a faint tracery of vines and 
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beautiful palm trees under wnich reclined 
graceful men, playing on guitars. 

It was a red letter day to us when 
Grandfather opened the trunk and took 
out the envelope. We, with our hands 
folded behind us, were allowed just to 
look at it, while Grandfather told us 
marvellous stories of the people on the 
envelope. Wonderful fairy tales that we 
loved and never forgot, yet all of the 
time how we longed to see inside the en- 
velope. He would show us the broken 
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flowers in pink brocade; the white kid 
gloves and white silk cravat so carefully 
folded up in fine soft linen all these 
years. 

How they awakened memories of rare 
occasions when Grandfather dressed up 
in his best and how proud we children 
always were of him! 

Deep down in the tray under all was a 
very large envelope almost entirely 
covered with wonderful pictures in gold. 
There were lovely ladies, gondolas and 
gondoliers: there were fountains and 


red seal on the back and just let us peep 
at the valentine inside, but it was many 
years before he told us the real story of 
the valentine that Grandmother sent him 
before they were married. 

Grandfather used occasionally to begin 
it this way, “Long, long ago, children, 
before you were born or thought of— 
way back in the fifties, your Grand- 
mother sent me this valentine. She was 
only eighteen years old and”—but right 
here Grandmother always shook her 
head at Grandfather and said, “You 

















ought to know better than to fill their 
minds with such nonsense.” 

Then Grandfather would laugh and 
say, “Never mind, children, some day 
when you are older I shall tell you all 
about it.” 

The day came when he sat with the 
valentine in his hand and told us the 
story, 

He made us see the pretty little village 
in New England, way back in the fifties ; 
the narrow winding path and the dainty 
littke figure of Grandmother tripping 
along with the valentine clasped tightly 
at her side. We saw her as she passed 
the village green, just at twilight, on that 
February day so long ago. The air was 
crisp and her cheeks were as red as the 
scarf about her neck as she hurried along 
on St. Valentine’s errand. 

It was in the day of crinoline and her 
gown was of stone colored merino; her 
close fitting coat had full open sleeves 
and her little drawn bonnet of green un- 
cut velvet was cottage shape, as was then 
the fashion. 

In the gathering darkness she climbed 
the hill to a little brick house with spread- 
ing wings (and as Grandfather described 
the house we children always thought it 
must have looked Ike a brooding hen). 
She glanced quickly up and down the 
road and seeing no one, crept up to the 
front porch, carefully opened the door 
of green shutters, dropped in the valen- 
tine and stole away. With fast beatiug 
heart she flew down the hill just missing 
Grandfather as he came home from a 
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busy day at the store. 

His mind was full of questioning 
thoughts. He was wondering what 
chance he had of winning the girl of his 
choice. He was half tempted to call on 
her that evening and learn his fate but— 
what if she did not care for him after 
all. 

Valentines were rare things in those 
days and when he opened the door and 
saw the envelope he did not at first un- 
derstand. 

But his name was on it and written in 
a familiar hand, so Grandfather care- 
fully tucked it inside his coat and opened 
the door. He went directly to his own 
room and hid it away until after supper 
when he should have more time. 

When Grandfather broke the little red 
seal and drew out the valentine he found 
written on the back of it, in the same 
pretty hand, this verse: 

Faithful to friends, attached to early 
scenes ; 

Always disposed to make the most of 
means ; 

In filial duties taking great delight, 

Revering those who practice what is 
right. 

Valentine. 

Grandfather put it away in his trunk 
and that evening walked over to call on 
Grandmother. 

He never told us the rest of the story 
and when we urged him to, he used to 
look up at Grandmother, and say, “Ask 
your Grandmother if she is sorry that 
she sent me the valentine.” 








More *SMamMmy’”’ STORIES 


By JOSEPHINE COMPTON BRAY 


THE FORGOTTEN STORY. 


HAT is dat I heah?” 
Marimy dropped her 
broom and_ stood erect 
with her head inclined to 

one side to catch the sound better. She 
had “Jes been pickin’ up” the rursery 
which was in more disorder this morn- 
ing than usual. 

The children had enjoyed a party 
the night before, and although it was 
not late when the little company dis- 
persed, Mammy with her natural habit 
of taking life as easily as possible, had 
found ready excuses for leaving things 
to be righted in the morning. 

“T aint got time to do it now!” she 
had said in apology to herself. “I is 
jes gwine set um back in de corner til 
mornin’ kaze time I undress dese 
chillun, an’ sing um to sleep it gwine 
be time fur me to res’ too. If Miss 
Car’line should come in heah, she 
gwine say dat evry chile mus’ put away 
dyah own toys, so da will learn to keep 
ordily, but what Miss Car’line know 
bout keepin’ order? She wan’ raised 
to do nuthin’, an, she can’t even take 
keer uv herself. Ah me! if I hadn’t 
been heah wid her an’ ’swaded her not 
to wear herself out like yuthers do, 
tryin’ to exceed one anothers, ’stead 
uv doin’ her juty to herself, dyah 
wouldn’t uv been nobody to take keer 
uv dese mothecrless chillun but me; 
‘cusin’ dyah father who is wuss dan 
Miss Car’line. Tis de solumn truf 
dat I often axes myself, if Miss 
Car’line had to struggle ’ginst all dese 
things by herself where would she be 
now ?” 

Mammy shook her head. Words 
were inadequate to express the certain 
disastrous fate that would have be- 


fallen Miss Car’line but for her 
thoughtful interposition. “I ain’t never 
gwine let dese chiliun work like da 
wuz po’ chillun, nuther,”—Mammy’s 
tone was decided.—‘“I gwine wait on 
um myself, an’ raise um up like 
princes; I is!” 

And so Mammy carried out her 
plans unmolested, and this morning 
while she was putting away the toys, 
she heard children running in the hall 
below, and the slamming of doors. 

“What is dat I heah?” she ex- 
claimed again, “I ’clare! I do b’lieve 
dem chillun done gone off io school 
bedout my knowledge! an’ da ain’t got 
dese jumbles dat’s in my pocket fur 
um.” 

She hurried down the stairs and out 
in the yard just in time to see the twins 
disappearing around the corner of the 

ouse. 

“Where is yo’ goin’ Honey an’ 
Sweety?” she called. 

The children waited as she hurried 
towards them. 

“Didn’t I tell yo’ never to go no- 
where ’til I see fus if yo’ is all right? 
Is yo’ got on yo’ gum shoes? an’ whah 
is yo’ mittens?” 

“We don’t want any to-day, Mam- 
my,” Sweety replied, looking up at the 
clear blue sky. 

“Well it mout be so, but don’ yo’ 
stan’ on one foot Honey! put yo’ 
yuther foot on de groun’. Ain’t I done 
tole yo’, dat bof uv yo’ mustn’t never 
stan’ on de same foot at once? Keep 
bof yo’ feet straight down under yo’. 
De fus thing yo’ know yo’ gwine be jes 
like Minnie Smith an’ yuiher boys an’ 
girls I sees; jes as crocked as a 
punkin’ vine.” 
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“Minnie Smith sits by me ia school,” 
Sweety ventured to assert, “and she 
is a very nice girl.” 

“I ain’t ’sputin’ nobody’s niceness,” 
Mammy replied. “I is talkin’ ‘bout 
things like punkin’ an’ sweet’tater 
vines, dat roams all ‘round’ gittin’ in 
knots, an’ choakin’ every thing, an’ 
even den it don ’pear like da is satis- 
fied til da done creep through de fence 
an’ ’tacked de cabbage patch. Now 
what I wants to say is dis, when yo’ 
gits to school an’ says yo’ lesson, don’ 
answer wid yo’ voice way down yon- 
der below zero, but ’nounce yo’ words 
well, every one ’fore yo’ speaks at all, 
an’ mine what I says. If yo’ meets 
any mad dogs, or drunken men, or 
yuther revellin’ wile beasts, don’ yo’ 
keep on to school, but run quick as yo’ 
ken in somebody’s house bedout stop- 
pin’ to ring d: bell, an’ slam to de do’, 
an’ tell de people dat Mammy is com- 
in’, an’ ax um to take keer uv yo’ til I 
gits dyah. Now take dese jumbles to 
eat when yo’ gits hongry, an’ go long 
to school, an’ when yo’ comes home to- 
night i gwine have a story ready fur 
yo.” 

Honey and Sweety, released from 
Mammy, ran off, gleefully shouting to 
their schoolmates in advance, waving 
their arms in the air while their feet 
flew hither and thither, regardless of 
Mammy’s warnings and fearless of 
her prophecies But they did not for- 
get the story, and that night they 
waited patiently until they were 
snugly tucked in bed before reminding 
Mammy of ner promise, for they had 
learned that it was safest to approach 
her cautiously, and at the prsper time. 
Mammy was rocking back and forth 
with closed eyes and folded arms, 
singing her favorite hymn. 


“T heah dat trumpet when it soun’ 
An’ den we will meet in de kingdom, 
Lord, 
De mornin’ star broke in my soul, 
Yo, ain’t got long to linger heah, 
An’ den we wiil meet in de kingdom, 
Lord. 
(Refrain. ) 
A few mo’ days, 
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“Mammy” 


A few mo’ days uv sorrow; 

A few mo’ days, 

An’ den we will meet in de kingdom, 
Lord. 

As I wuz gwine up de windin’ stairs, 

An’ den we'll meet in de kingdom 
Lord. 

My feet rattled I'ke de charmin’ bells, 

An’ my soul quivered like a feather in 
de air, 

An’ den we will meet in de kingdom, 
Lord. 

A few mo’ days, etc. 





De Isrealites shoutin’ wid de heavenly 
hoas’ 

An’ den we will meet in de kingdom, 
Lord. 

De mighty warefare’s over! over! 

De victory’s won an’ my soul’s sot 
free, 

An’ den we will meet in de kingdom, 
Lord. 

A few mo’ days, etc. 





De heavenly chariot is swingin’ low 
An’ den we will meet in de kingdom, 
Lord; 
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I mus’ git up an’ travel on—” 


The melody of this beautiful hymn 
floated on the air ; now rising in weird 
pleading tones, then sinking into sad 
pathetic entreaties. It was sung as 
only Mammy could sing it, with a 
voice of that peculiar sweetness which 
belongs to her race. No wonder the 
children were always hushed, and 
soothed by it. While she was singing 
tonight, Mammy remembered she had 
promised a story, and she was not 
prepared, She usually “cultivated her 
mine” for something, but in case of 
“mergency” had to rely on invention. 
Now as she tried to recall something 
of the past to relate, her voice sank so 
low she unconsciously almost whis- 
pered. 

“Can I get ir the chariot too, 
Mammy ?” asked Sweety as the last 
note died away. 

Mammy roused from her medita- 
tion and answered confidently. 

“Deed yo’ ken, Sweety, Dis is de 
heavenly chariot dat I is singin’ "bout, 
an’ we is all gwine to git in together. 
When we gits on de yuther side uv 
Jurden, we gwine be jes de same, an’ 
no distinguish. We is all gwine be de 
same sheep an’ de same Sheepherd. 
Dat is what de Bible tells us "bout. He 
gwine gather de sheep in de fol’ an’ 
take de lambs in his arms. I is de 
sheep, an’ yo’ an’ Honey is de Lambs.” 

“T thought you said I was going to 
be an angel and have a harp!” Sweety 
said in a disappointed tone. 

“So yo’ is! I ain’t tole yo’ nuthin’ 
but de truth, we ain’t zackly lambs, we 
jes say so kaze da is white an’ gentle. 
De Lord gwine make it all right fur 
yo’ when yo’ gits dyah, an’ he will give 
yo’ whatsomever yo’ ax him fur, kaze 
he done sade so, he ain’t gwine wait 
till yo’ gits dyah nuther, he gwine give 
it to yo’ down heah;; if yo’ ask him in 
faithful prayer.” 

Both children lay quiet a moment 
then a happy thought came to Sweety, 
“IT know what I am going to do 
Mammy!” she exclaimed, “I am going 
to add a postscript to my prayers, and 
tell the Lord that I don’t want to be a 
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lamb, but an angel, because I want to 
play on a harp, and then I will fly 
down here and play to Mamma, and 
Papa, and you too, Mammy! When 
you hear something sweet and low, 
you may think at first it is the wind, 
but just listen and you will know it is 
me.” 

Mammy bowed her head reverently . 
The child’s faith thrilled her with joy. 
She fancied she could almost hear 
Sweety’s harp now, and she knew 
that if Sweety were called home at 
this moment the door of Heaven 
would be open to her without a ques- 
tion. This beautiful vision was ruth- 
lessly dispelled by Honey who said 
positively : 

“T don’t care what Sweety asks for, 
I am going to have a fiddle any how.” 

Mammy _ gasped for breath. 
“Honey!” she said, trying to speak 
calmly, “yo’ done put me in a perfec’ 
maize, ain’t I done ’splain ’nough to 
yo’ ’bout what dyah is in heaven? 
Yo’ won fine no sich things as, dem 
dyah! kaze da ’blongs to ole Satin 
hisself.” 

“T know the Lord will let him give 
me one!” Honey declared, ‘when he 
knows how much I want it.” 

“Honey, chile!” Mammy spoke with 
much agitation, “ole Satin standin’ 
mighty close to yo’; an’ yo’ is gittin’ 
tirely too neighborly wid him; an’ if 
yo’ don’ watch out he gwine cheat yo’ 
uv yo’ soul fo’ yo’ knows it.” 

Honey was so accustomed to vivid 
pictures of his life long enemy, that he 
was not so much impressed by this 
announcement as he was touched by 
Mammy’s emotion. 

“Don’t yo’ trouble, Mammy!” he 
said sympathetically, “I will do just 
what the Lord tells me is best. But I 
am getting sleepy, and you have not 
told us the story!” 

“What story! I ’clare, Honey, yo’ 
done ac so; yo’ done make me forgit 
every thing I ever knowed. Fuss my 
mine wuz ’sturbed by Dolly tellin’ me 
dat da done ’side at las’ to sen her 
way off yonder to some foreign school. 
All my ’swadin’ ain’t done no good, 
an’ I done sade my las’ say. I has to 




















subjugate my will to her legalized 
father an’ mother, but da don’ kere fur 
dat chile like I does, or da wouldn’t 
banish her frum her birthright.” 

“But Mammy!” said Honey, “Dolly 
wants to go!” 

“T know she been dancin’ roun’ an’ 
sayin’, ‘Some day, Mammy, I gwine be 
a great player like Mathusalah,’ but 
what she know ’bout whah she gwine 
when she done leave dis habitation uv 
her predecessors? She been tellin’ 
me “bout it to day an’ I wus so upsot 
dat I couldn’t eat a mouthful uv sup- 
per, an’ I wuz jes ‘ginnin’ to ‘pose my- 
self wid some tea when heah come 
sister Susan Bushrod frum Boston. 
‘She come out heah to see me ’bout 
jinein’ one uv our ’cieties. She knowd 
dat I blonged to all dem high toned 
‘cieties dat all de ’ristocrats jine, an’ 
she wanted me to riccommend her, I 
tole her dat it wan no easy matter to 
git in dese ’cieties, dat I had to sen’ 
myself, down ole home to my own 
brother dat knowd me, to git a paper 
frum de preacher, an’ den have all de 
deacons sign it, an’ sen’ it back to dis 
preacher up heah, an’ dese deacons, 
an’ den on to de ’ciety. Even den da 
seem like da wan’t satisfied til I laid 
down de money. All de time I wuz 
tellin’ her dis, sister Susan Bushrod 
kep’ ’ruptin’ uv me an’ sayin’, 

“*T ain’t axin’ yo nuthin’ ’bout your- 
self, sister Dinah! I don’ kear nuthin’ 
bout dat, what I want is—’ 

“T couldn’t stan’ no mo’ an’ I stop 
her quick as I could, an’ say, ‘Don’ ask 
me nuthin’ mo’, sister Susan, we gwine 
give it up right heah, but fus I gwine 
tell yo’ dat yo’ can’t jine lessen yo’ is 
under de austrices uv de church, An’ 
I couldn’t reccommend yo’ mohow, 
kaze can’ nobody jine but de fus 
quality.’ 

“Den sister Susan Bushrod ac’ like 
she wuz ragin’ mad, an’ low dat I done 
’sult her, an’ den she went on to say 
dat she done heah some uv de mem- 
bers say, da wuz gwine put me on de 
financee, kdze I don’ come regular to 
de meetin’s. I tole her dat da would 
have to fine on, dat I wan’ ’spected to 
know what wuz gwine on when I wuz 
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way out heah on de overskirts uv Bos- 
ton.” 

Sweety started up in bed, “Mam- 
my!” she whispered, “what is the Fi 


Nancy? Is it the goat?” 
“No, chile! financee is making yo’ 
pay when yo’ don come to de 


meetin’s, howsomever I is got to go 
nex’ time, whether, or no, kaze I is 
goin’ to take another degree. I done 
took four now, an’ when I takes dis 
one I gwine be so high up yonder dat 
I ain’t gwine know sister Susan Bush- 
rod, deed I ain’t.” 

“But the goat, Mammy!” persisted 
Sweety in a tone of awe, “are you 
obliged to ride him?” 

“Deed I is Sweety! we is all bleged 
to do dat.” 

“T saw a goat yesterday when I was 
driving with papa, and he wasn’t any 
bigger than Towser !”’ Honey observed 
as he snuggled comfortably under the 
blankets. 

“But that was not like Mammy’s 


goat, Honey!” Sweety insisted. ‘Oh! 
he is terrible!” 
“Look heah Sweety!’ Mammy 


spoke athoratively, “yo’ jes’ lay dowr. 
in dat bed, dyah ain’t nuthin’ bout dat 
goat to scare nobody.” 

“But you said he had only one eye, 
and stamped, and snorted, Mammy!” 

“Dat wuz jes sometimes Sweety 
chile, I ain’t fraid nv him. Dat goat 
done knowd me so long dat he is 
mostly in general 2s gentle as a lamb.” 

This new statement of the goat’s 
tendencies reassured Sweety and she 
obeyed Mammy’s injunction to lie 
down. 

Mammy knew there was need of 
something more to change the tenor of 
thought in that impressive little mind 
before Sweety would be composed for 
slumber, 

“When I takes my degree nex 
Chusday,” she talked on cheerily, “I 
is gwine to wear my full redgiments, 
an’ my white gloves, an’ march in 
front uv de line, an’ when we all gits 
in de hall, I gwine stan’ on de platform 
an’ make a speach, jes so—” 

Mammy had risen from her seat, 
and the children’s eyes were fixed 
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upon her. As she spoke she bowed to 
imaginary forms around her. 

“Noble Governor! Worthy Cheif- 
ton! Residin’ Sister! one an’ all! I 
come heah to-night accordin’ to de in- 
vitation to speak to yo’ all, an’ I is 
proud to reinform de members uv de 
significence uv de place I holds in dis 
convicted assemblidge, an’ uv de re- 
portance uv my acceptance uv de pre- 
sumptuous seat I is gwine to take—” 

Mammy paused for more words. 
Sweety was listening attentively, but 
Honey’s eyes were very heavy and he 
said dreamily: 

“If you don’t tell the story soon 
Mammy, I must go to sleep.” 

“Dyah ain’t no story to listen to. 
Ain’t I done tole yo’ befo’, Honey, dat 
yo’ done scare de story away? I jes 
gwine set down heah an’ sing.” 

“Hold my hand, Mammy!” said 


Sweety. 
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Mammy drew her chair close beside 
Sweety’s bed, and took her little 
hand between both of hers, as she 
sang: 


“Bye Mammy’s little baby.” 


Sweety laughed which assured 
Mammy. 

“Dat’s yo’ song Sweety,” she said, 
“an’ now I gwine sing a real salvation, 
one dat will put yo’ to sleep fo’ yo’ 
knows it, I ain’t gwine away ; I is right 
heah.” 

Sweety closed her eyes but did not 
release her hand from Mammy’s 
tender clasp. That faithful soul sang 
until her head drooped, and her voice 
died away in silence. The moon glid- 
ing cut from behind the cloud looked 
in the window, and saw that the twins 
were peacefully sleeping, and that 
Mammy had followed them into 
dreamland. 


MAMMY’S LETTER TO DOLLY. 


Dolly’s going abroad to study music 
was a great sorrow to Mammy. When- 
ever the subject was mentioned in her 
presence she abruptly left the room, 
she never even alluded to it. When 


the day of Dolly’s departure arrived. 


she moved about performing the last 
necessary services like one in a dream, 
and it was not until she had received 
the final loving assurances from Dolly, 
and watched her from the window un- 
til a turn in the street hid her from 
view, that the certainty of it all burst 
upon her and she sank into a chair 
sobbing bitterly. 

The rest of the family were with 
her, they would accompany her to the 
steamer and leave her with friends 
who were going too. They had talked 
and laughed about it; how could they 
when this separation was so painful 
to her? and she wept alone for the 
dear lamb that would be missing from 
the little flock she had so tenderly 
cared for. 

It was weeks before Mammy re- 
gained any of her usual cheerfulness. 
The letters that came regularly were 





so full of descriptions of wonderful 
sights, beautiful places, and unique ex- 
periences, tha Mammy was at last 
compelled to laugh outright. 

“But,” she reasoned, with a signi- 
ficant shake of her head, “dat don’ 
soun’ to me like she doin’ much learn- 
in’ she pears to be spendin’ mos’ uv 
her time in riotous livin’, I gwine sen’ 
a warnin’ letter jes as soon as I ken 
git somebody to write it fur me. I 
knows Isabella will help me an’ I 
gwine ax her to do it dis blessed 
night.” 

When they were seated by the even- 
ing lamp Mammy looked thought- 
fully across the table at Isabella as she 
said : 

“Dis heah what I gwine say ain took 
frum no books, kaze I can’t read. It 
all comes to me spontaneous, and I 
wants yo’ to’ write it down jes’ as I 
speaks it, please.” 

Mammy folded her hands and be- 
gan: 

“My darlin’ Dolly: 

“It gives yo’ mammy great pledjure 

to write yo’ dese few lines to let yo’ 

















know how | is. I has not been feelin’ 
very smart lately. I has had misery 
in my side, an’ suthin’ like insurma- 
tion roun’ my heart, added to a pain 
in de bres bone uv my back; but thank 
de Lord I feels better now. I wrote 
to my doctor in de hospital ’bout it, an’ 
when he written back de very soun’ uv 
de letter reduced down de pain. Yo’ 
knows he is a very excessful doctor, 
he ain’t out do’s now, but he is done 
’*sended way up in de top uv de hos- 
pital over all de yuther doctors. 

“He is got a dear little infunt baby 
dat he sade I might have if I jes’ ax 
his wife fur it; but as she wan’ no in- 
termittent fren’ uv mine I remitted to 
do so. When I tole, as I does every 
body I meets, ’bout yo’ goin’ way off 
yonder to some great school, an’ how 
heart breakin’ it wuz fur me to let yo’ 
go kaze yo’ is so lovely (which is 
natural born in yo’) an’ I knowd every 
body would git intached to yo’, he sade 
he could take in de whole significence 
as he had done had de same ’specience 
hisself, an’ he would promise me to 
write an’ ’spres his feelin’s towards 
yo; if he wan’ so busy. - 

“Yo’ knows, dear Dolly, I did my 
bes’ to ’suade yo’ mother an’ likewise 
yo’ father uv de ’sponsibility uv cast- 
in yo’ out in dis fren’less worl’ dat a 
way; but da don’ mine it nor take on 
like yo’ Mammy does. Da goes to 
bade, at night an’ sleeps, but my mine 
is so indisturbed dat I rages in my 
slumbers. I tole de doctor bout dat 
too, an’ he ’cluded he better give me 
little suthin’ mo’ to take interme- 
diately, fuss one, an’ den de yuther, to 
ease me up, an’ qualify me down; an’ 
dat is why I is able to ’pose dis letter 
to yo’ to day. 

“All de family is well an’ no com- 
plaint among um. De Twinzes, Honey 
an’ Sweety, an’ me, has jes had a 
birthday party. I ’swaded yo’ mother 
to let me have a turkey dinner, an’ a 
ice cream supper concluded in one. It 
lasted without intermittence from 
mornin’ til night; an’ every body ate 


like da wuz starvin hungry. We had’ 


all de fixins an’ dyah wan’ nuthin’ 
lackin’ but yo’ an’ de corn dumplin’; 
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but de las’ meal all we had, wuz so 
coarse, dat when it went down yo’ 
throat, it tore all de linin’ out uv yo’, 
so we ’scused de dumplin’. 

“IT made some uv my infamous bis- 
cuits dat puffs way up yonder in de 
air. Essie ate three, an’ Sweety ate 
four, an’ Honey, he whisper dat ev’ry 
time he look at me dat wuz de sign fur 
me to pass de rolls. I can’ tell yo’ 
how many yo’ mother ate, I counted, 
an’ den I looked away kaze I didn’t 
wan’ to ’spose her. 

“It made my heart rejoice to see um 
all a dancin’ an’ a singin’. De Twinzes 
kep’ a sayin’; ‘Dance Mammy, dance!’ 
an’ ole Satin wuz nighty busy too, try- 
in’ to git me on my feet, but I shamed 
him to his face an’ sot still.” 

“Ev'ry body misses yo’, an’ talks 
*bout yo’ music; de police man dat 
goes by heah sade it wuz a perfect 
charm every time he hyrd dat piano 
roar; an’ another woman shook my 
han’ mo’ dan once kaze she wuz glad 
yo’ wuz gone. None uv dese people 
don’ know yo’ ’cep through me, an’ so 
yo’ see yo’ has = great many blessin’s 
an’ I hope yo’ wen’ veject to sing dat 
good ole hymn: ! iearned yo’ ‘ginnin’— 


A few mo’ days uv sorrow 
An’ den we'll meet in de kingdom 
Lord. 


“Tt will qualify yo’ an’ bring peace 
to yo’ when yo’ troubled soul is shout- 
in’ fur salvation, which is liable to us 
all. 

“In yo’ travels be very keerful, an’ 
don’t go wid nobody ’ceptin’ it is some 
‘sponsible person dat knows an’ un- 
derstands dyah selves; yo’. Mammy 
ken see way ’cross de ocean, an’ I is 
allurs a watchin’ an’ a prayin’ fur 
yo’.” 

“Be allurs polite, but wear every 
body as a loose garment; an’ don’ tell 
nobody yo’ business; kaze da may go 
off an’ scatter it, an’ when it comes 
back to yo’ it will be cultivated in such 
a indifferent manner, dat it will make 
yo’ heart moan. I axed yo’ Mother if 
dat wuz a very uxclusive school where 
yo’ is, an’ she sade, ‘yes,’ so I hope yo’ 
won’ have no chance to git tangled up 
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wid nobody yo’ don’ know. If any 
gentleman calls an’ ax yo’, ‘Miss Dolly 
will yo’ take a walk?’ Bow lowly an’ 
answer, ‘No, I thank yo’, sah; I is a 
stranger, please ’scuse me.’ 

“Mr. Smith is makin’ hisself quite 
successful wid yo’ sister Isabella an’ 
Mr. Jones is also very graceful to- 
wards her; I tole her I hadn’t fotched 
her up like some peoples’ chillun, who 
is kept concealed all de while da is 
young, an’ when yo’ bring um out in 
societies, da is jes de same as dum 
mummies, I sade, too, dat she wuz 
tirely indifferent frum dem, an’ she 
mus’ stan’ up fur herself an’ give um 
as good as da sen’, kaze I has been 
standin’ at her elbow long ’nough an’ 
I ain’t gwine be ’sponsible fur her no 
longer.” 

“Dear Dolly! don’t forgit dat yo’ 
Mammy’s prayers is allurs wid yo’ dat 
de Lord will keep yo’ safe, an’ therfor’ 
yo’ mus watch fur ole Satin, kaze he 
is all de time sneakin’ roun’ when yo’ 
leastwise ’spects him.” 

“Fore I forgits it, I mu’ tell yo’ dat 
Mrs. Hamilton’s two daughters who 
used to be in de Hydron an’ Hachet 
concerts, is now singin’ in de Boston 
Observatory.” 

“I has jes’ been in de city to de 
funeral of one uv my church brothers. 
He belonged to every link in de 
society chains to which I had jined 
myself. We all wore our regulars, an’ 
went in mournin’ on our rosettes.” 

“Honey an’ Sweety stan’s highly in 
school, but I don’ think much uv de 
teacher. She is all de time corruptin’ 
um fur every little thing they does, 
sich as eatin’ de jumbles I puts in dyah 
pockets to ’sport um till da gits home, 
an’ whisperin’. kaze da feels dyah 
tongues gittin stiff; an’ I thinks dat I 
is jestified in sayin’ dat she ’spects too 
much uv sich little chillun dat has jes’ 
been commoted out uv de infuntry 
class.” 

“Yo’ members dem fine, pretty 
mottled colored pullets we had when 
yo’ wuz heah? Well! Da has proved 
so productive dat de whole yard is 
‘luminated wid chickens, so we has 
done ’cided to keep um all ’scusin’ de 
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ole yaller rooster; an’ we has already 
done ’sposed uv him in a big pie. It 
took two whole days to git him tender 
an’ den he wuz tough. I wish yo’ had 
been heah to ’joyed him wid us.” 

“T is mos’ at de en’ uv de news, but 
‘fore I closes I mustn’t remit to tell yo’ 
dat ole Dobin’ is lame in one uv his 
lef’ hine legs, an’ sides dat de Gov- 
ernor is dade; He wan’t doin’ nuthin’ 
when it happened but jes’ settin’ in his 
cheir. De doctor testified dat he died 
kase his heart ’fused to beat. De 
whole State is in a uproar ’bout it.” 

“Dear Dolly, Mammy ain’t got 
nuthin’ mo’ to say, I hope dis letter 
will reach yo in due season, an’ dat yo’ 
won’ forgit to pray an’ don’ pay no 
‘tention to ole Satin, kaze he gwine do 
his bes’ to keep yo’ on de anxious 
bench jes’ like yo’ wuz a sure ’nough 
sinner. De onliest way to git shed uv 
him is to pray; an’ keep at it night an’ 
day. I is prayin’ too, dat our Father 
will allurs keep yo’ close under his 
shadder; an’ at las’ crown yo’ wid de 
crown uv life, 

“Yo’ lovin’, 
“Mammy.” 

When the letter was finished Isa- 
bella looked up with a smiling face, 
but Mammy had closed her eyes and 
tears were falling on her lap. Isabella 
arose and quietly left the room, but 
the dejected picture was before her 
and she returned to offer words of 
sympathy, but found that Mammy was 
on her knees and about to offer prayer. 
In a moment Isabella was kneeling be- 
side her. They bowed their heads and 
Mammy’s voice rose in earnest en- 
treaty. 

“Father uv Heaven! God uv eternal 
love, we comes to thee to night bowed 
in ’fliction. We begs to ax fur thy 
protectin’ keer over de chile who is a 
wanderer in a strange lan’. We gives 
her in thy tender keepin’. Be thou 
oh! Father, a leadin’ line befo’ her, 
an’ a protectin’ gardian behin’ her, so 
she can’t wander off nowhere an’ git 
los’, an’ ’sist her wid thy ready han’ to 
stan’ up against all temptations, an’ so 
qualify her actions dat she may be 
worthy every day, an’ every night, to 














have another star shinin’ in her 
heavenly crown, an’ another string 
added to de harp which thou hast 
prepared fur her, an’ when she is done 
wid all dese yearthly things, oh! 
Father, let Gabril blow de trumpet 
loud to ’onunce her comin’, an’ open de 
do’ wide to let her in to tny glory fur 
ever an’ ever, Amen.” 
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When they arose from this prayer 
Isabella saw that Mammy’s face 
was now bright and shining, and 
she spoke confidantly when she 
said: 

“IT am sure your prayer will be 
answered, Mammy.” 

“Deed it will, honey, kaze I knows 
it, I knows it, good night.” 


MAMMY’S VISIT TO THE SEA 
SHORE. 


When it was decided that Mammy 
could take Honey and Sweety to the 
sea shore for a day’s pleasure, Mama 
suggested that they should plan to be 
as free as possible from care, and not 
be burdened with unnecessary encum- 
brances, Even the luncheon could be 
carried in a box which could be easily 
disposed of when emptied. Mammy, 
however, did not accept these proposi- 
tions graciously. 

“T ain’t never hyrd uv nobody goin’ 
to a picnic in no sich a way as dat,” 
she exclaimed contemptuously, “when 
I goes I is goin’ de right way. Ev’ry 
body allurs gits hongry ’fore da starts, 
an’ de Twinzes dazelves ken eat up dat 
little box ’fore we gits half way, to 
say nuthin’ uv me. An’ den when de 
box is throwd away we ain’t got 
nuthin’ to do but jes’ starve to death.” 

She looked pityingly at the twins, 
whose joyous anticipations were ut- 
terly crushed by the prospect of not 
having a piece of pasteboard with 
which they could appease their hunger, 
and the nursery was filled with cries 
of distress. It was useless to try to 
reason with Honey or Sweety. They 
were so sure that Mammy’s prophecy 
would be fulfilled that they already 
began to feel starvation hovering near, 
and they obstinately refused all offers 
of consolation until it was decided 
that Mammy, as usual, should have 
her own way. 

“Come now! let Mammy wipe yo’ 
eyes an’ don’t cry no mo’,” Mammy 
said, “kaze it’s done been ’cided dat 
we is goin’ like oncivilized folks an’ it 
are time fur all we to git ready right 
now.” 





When the day arrived and they were 
ready to start, Mama was obliged to 
retreat inside the door to give vent to 
suppressed laughter, and the older 
children declared that they would 
never go any where with Mammy 
again. It was not the first time that 
Isabella and Dolly had expressed this 
intention, for as they grew older they 
realized more and more that Mammy 
lacked what they believed to be proper 
respect for public opinion. Certainly 
Mammy was an object for some 
criticism, as she stood in the gateway, 
trying to adjust her luggage and watch 
the twins, whose attention was now 
centered in the basket, which they 
both insisted on carrying. 

“Put dat basket down dis minute!” 
Mammy said, “an’ don’ nary one uv 
yo’ tech it no mo’; gittin’ all de things 
mixed upside downside. I is gwine to 
tote it myself; yo’ jes’ stan’ dyah till I 
gits fixed. Howsomever yo’ ken bof 
take yo’ cloaks. Don’ yo’ be puttin’ 
yo’ han’s behin’ yo’ like yo’ don’ want 
to do it, kaze it is gwine to be late fo’ 
yo’ gits back, an’ de piercin’ win’ mout 
riz up an’ chill yo’ to yo’ bones.” 

It was a hot July day, but Mammy 
had made every provision for a change 
in temperature. For convenience she 
put on her own cloak and folded a 
thick veil across her bonnet which she 
tied closely under her chin. Now she 
must plan to carry her woolen shawl, 
the twins bathing suits and rubbers, 
the lunch basket, and the can for 
water. There was nothing that could 
be dispensed with but the can for 
water, and she could not make up her 
mind to leave that for she said: 
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“TI done learn frum ’sperience dat at 
none uv dese kine uv places yo’ goes 
to; yo’ can’t git a drap uv free water 
lessen yo’ pay fur it. If it wuz tea or 
coffee, or de likes uv dat, yo’ wouldn’t 
keer, but it ain’t nuthin’ but natural 
runnin’ water, an’ I ain’t gwine be 
posed on dat a way if I draps under 
my load. If I can’t do nuthin’ else I 
gwine ask de Lord to help me, an’ if 
yo’ call on de Mighties’ uv de Mighties’ 
de answer will come like de gentle rain 
from heaven. I heah Miss Car’line 
read dat frum de bible de las’ time de 
Sheakspere club met wid all we, an’ I 
wuz standin’ outside de parlor do’ 
listnin’.” 

When Mammy had gathered her 
bundles in her arms, and taken the 
basket in one hand she found her 
prayer had been answered, and she 
had another hand left for the can of 
water. She could not lead the twins 
but she spoke encouragingly. 

“Come ‘long now, Honey! yo’ take 
hol’ uy Mammy’s frock on dis side, 
an’ Sweety on dat side, an’ we gwine 
git dyah mighty soon.” 

They trudged along slowly but 
reached the station in time for their 
train. Mammy’s face beamed with 
satisfaction when she found herself in 
the cars with Honey and Sweety op- 
posite her. The packages were safely 
wedged between them and heaped on 
the floor and seat beside her. 

For at least a week Mammy had 
been preparing for this event, and now 
she could hardly realize that they had 
started. The standing passengers 
viewed them hopelessly but not with- 
out curiosity, and Mammy who was 
always socially inclined was pleased to 
give her attention to a lady who asked 
if the children were twins. 

“Yes m’m,” Mammy answered, “It 
is jes’ as I allers says, da wuz twins 
frum dyah fuss birth, an’ in all my 
nussin’, an’ I has nussed many thou- 
sand chillun in my day, twos an’ threes 
at a time, I ain’t never had none dat 
wuz better qualified dan dese.” 

“Did you come from the south?” 
asked the interested passenge -. 

“Oh, yes m’m, I wuz borned an’ 
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raised dyah, but dese chillun wan't.” 

“I am half northern and half 
southern,” spoke Honey. 

“And me too,” added Sweety. 

“Cert’ny,” said Mammy, “you is jes’ 
zackly de same an’ no distinguish ; bof 
uv yo’ is half an’ half chillun. Yo’ 
see,’ she continued, addressing the 
lady and feeling proudly conscious 
that she had secured the attention of 
others, “de way uv it wuz dis; dese 
babies wan’ born fo’ de war an’ not 
till after dyah mother wuz married to 
a northern man an’ comed up hyah to 
live. Dyah wan’ nobody down ole 
home dat wuz willin’ to come up heah 
wud her but me, an’ I tole ole Miss, 
who wuz her own mother, dat I didn’t 
think it ought to be lowable fur Miss 
Car’line to go way off up yonder in a 
oncivilized lan’ wid a strange man, she 
jined her ’pinion wid mine an’ I 
comed. I tell yo’ I done thank de 
Lord many a time dat he did ben’ my 
mine to follow Miss Car’line, kaze if I 
hadn’t been heah to stop her when she 
tried to rush roun’ an’ work like dese 
people up heah, she would hev been 
dead an’ buried a hundred times. I 
jes’ say,‘ Miss Car’line, honey! yo’ 
looks tired, go long up stairs an’ take 
a nap I ken do every thing bedout yo’.’ 
An’ she would answer, ‘I is tired, but 
I is ’fraid people will think I is lazy.’ 
Den I say, ‘Well I don’ see nuthin’ else 
fur yo’ to do but jes’ to lay down an’ 
die an’ let some yuther stepmother 
*buse yo’ husband an’ ’pose on yo’ 
chillun.’ 

“Dat make her give in, an’ do as I 
say. Den I pull de curtains down so 
nobody won’t see dat we ain’t workin’ 
hard, an’ I set down in de big rockin’ 
cheir an’ res’ too, If any body come 
to call I thanks um kindly but tells um 
dat Miss Car’line so busy dat she 
*quests me to ’scuse her. I has been 
standin’ up fur Miss Car’line jes’ so 
ever since she fus lef’ down ole home. 
It ’pears like I wuz elected inten- 
tionly to take keer uv her, kaze she 
wan’ use to doin’ nuthin’ fur herself, 
an’ I wan’ nuther. I wuz took frum 
de quarter when I wan’ bigger dan 
nuthin’, an’ fotched up to de Manor 
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House, an’ all dat I did in dem days 
wuz to wear a starched white ap’on 
way down to my foots an’ wris’es, an’ 
set on a cricket an’ rock de cradle. I 
didn’t do nuthin’ but nuss, an’ I is 
still at it, but fur all dat I is a natchal 
born cook too; I is. Sometimes when 
Miss Car’line have been ’vited out an’ 
come back, de fuss thing she says to 
me is, ‘Gim me suthin’ to eat Mammy! 
I is mos’ starved.’ When I ax her 
what she is been eatin’ all dis time she 
been gone, an’ she tell me she been 
sawin’ on a lettuce leaf wid a fork, an’ 
eatin’ a half oyster in de shell, an’ de 
likes uv dat, I ’gin to think it are high 
time she wuz hungry. I tell yo’, Miss 
Car’line an’ me ain’t used to no sich 
stingy way uv livin’. She tells me dat 
in dese days de elect don’t have no 
sich big dinners as we allurs had down 
ole home, but I don’ like it no how, an’ 
when all we ’spects de minister an’ 
yuther intermittent fren’s, I gits Miss 
Car’line to let me have de coas’ clear 
to myself an’ she ax no questions, but 
jes’ go in de parlor an’ ascertain de 
company. 

“Den I plans it all my own way an’ 
has de supper ’cordin’ as I want it. 
I knows dat preachers allurs likes good 
livin’. Da don’ wan’ no half oyster, da 
wants a plenty to eat, an’ a plate to 
eat it on an’ | jes’ wish yo’ could see 
dat table when da all gits sot down! 
Dyah eyes glissen an’ dyah mouf 
water, an’ da don’ know which to take 
de mos’ uv, de fried oysters or de 
chicken on tos’ an’ all de time da 
lookin’ out de corner uv dyah eyes at 
de hot waffles.” 

“De preacher he nod to me to fetch 
him ’nother cup uv coffee an’ den when 
he take it he speak low an’ says as how 
he ain’t seed nothin’ like dis supper in 
no hotel, an’ it pears like he ain’t had 
nuthin’ to eat since he wuz heah las’. 
Den I makes him a curtsy an’ says: 

“T knows it, sah! I knows yo’ is a 


minister uv de gospel an’ speaks de 
truth.” 
Mammy was now reminded by the 
lady that they were nearing the end of 
their journey and she turned to the 
twins. 


To her dismay she saw that 
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they both were engaged in devouring 
jelly cake in which their faces and 
white dresses had shared. 

“Didn’t I tell yo’!” she exclaimed, 
“not to tech nuthin’ till yo’ gits dyah ?” 

“No Mammy!” answered Honey 
with a shake of his curly head, “yo’ 
said he was hungry all the time!” 

“Honey eated ii first!” said Sweety, 
‘an’ I telled you.” 

“Weli I didn’t heah yo’, how- 
somever dyah ain’t nuthin’ to do now 
but to put on dese heah cloaks, an’ 
when yo’ reaches de shore I gwine 
wash out de spots while yo’ paddles 
’roun’. Don’ yo’ pull ’way frum me, 
but mine what Mammy say an’ bime 
by I gwine let yo’ ride on de horses.” 

The twins had rebelled at putting on 
their thick garments, but the prospect 
of riding the flying horses caused them 
to submit. Just then a boy in shabby 
clothes and looking ill-fed passed 
through the car. Mammy hailed him. 

“Where yo’ gwine, sonny?” she 
asked. 

“Nowhere!” 
curtly. 

“Yo’ looks like a good boy,” said 
Mammy,” an’ if yo’ ain’t got nuthin’ 
to do come ’long an’ take dis basket 
fur me an’ I will give yo’ ten cents.” 

The boy readily agreed. 

“Yo’ keep close to me an’ de 
twinzes,’ Mammy charged him, “an’ 
don’ yo’ let de top get off de basket 
’*kaze some uv de dinner mout fall 
out.” 

The boy’s eyes blightened as he 
promised, the car gave a jerk and the 
conductor glancing in, stepped for- 
ward and hurried them off in a 
peremptory manner, Mammy stood a 
minute looking at the moving car. 

“Dat conductor,” she muttered, ‘“‘ain’t 
got as much manners as he ought to 
been born wid. Howsomever I ain’t 
gw'ne to hol’ nuthin’ agin him ’kaze we 
mout have been carried way off yonder 
an’ ’fore we knowd any thing been sot 
down right ’mongst de heathens.” 

They followed the crowd that was 
pressing towards the entrance, the boy 
and the twins passed through the gate, 
but when the gatekeeper took Mam- 


the boy 


answered 
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my’s ticket he detained her. . 

“Are those your children?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes sah!” replied Mammy, “da is 
mine, ’scusin’ de boy, I promised him 
ten cents to tote de basket. De babies 
is twinzes, an—’’ 

The man took no further notice of 
her but continued to call. “Five cents 
for children !” 

Mammy, finding herself pushed 
aside, and seeing that the twins were 
already out of sight, reluctantly paid 
the fifteen cents and entered the 
grounds. 

“T had to do it,” she said, “but I 
knows it are an inquisition.” 

She looked anxiously around for 
the children but they were nowhere to 
be seen. Her alarm increased as she 
hurried along the wide avenue and 
across the winding paths, stopping 
whenever she met a kindly face to ask: 

“Please sah! is yo’ seed any little 
twinzes goin’ ‘long hyah, an’ a basket 
an’ a boy?” and always receiving the 
same answer. No one had seen any- 
thing like her description. She had 
heard of Charley Ross and trembled 
when a covered wagon appeared. She 
stopped the driver, 

“T done los’ my baby twinzes,” she 
said, “an’ I thought da mout be shet 
up in dis cart! What yo’ got in dyah?” 

“None of your business,” replied the 
man sharply, as he jerked the reins. 

Mammy was sure she detected guilt 
in his face and was about to call for 
help when she glanced at the passing 
vehicle and saw through the open end 
that it contained only ice cream, 

Where were the children? She 
staggered on not knowing where she 
went. A whizzing sound aroused her, 
and looking up she found herself in 
full view of the flying horses. Her 
countenance changed as she uttered a 
cry of joy for there were the red cloaks 
waving in the air. As she drew nearer 
a shout from the riding twins greeted 
her. The boy with the basket came 
towards her. She did not notice that 
he carefuliy wiped his mouth on his 
sleeve before he spoke. 

“We waited for you, an’ told the 
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man you was comin’ and he let the 
children get on the horses. And I 
been all this time doin’ nothin’ but 
taking care of this basket.” He spoke 
in a tone of injury. 

“T ain’t blamin’ yo’ fur nuthin’ nor 
findin’ no fault wid yo’ nuther,” 
Mammy said, “I ’spects yo’ done de 
bes’ yo’ knows how, an’ dyah is yo’ 
ten cents.” 

The boy quickly disappeared, and a 
iittle later Mammy with Honey and 
Sweety was seated on the warm sandy 
beach, watching the incoming tide and 
enjoying the cool breeze. The basket 
was now the object of interest but to 
Mammy’s consternation she discover- 
ed that a part of the choicest delicacies 
was missing, 

“Who done dis?” she exclaimed, 
looking around as though she ex- 
pected to see the thief. Then turning 
to the twins, “Is yo’ chillun been 
eatin ?” 

“No!” replied Honey, “we didn’t 
want nussin’ but to ride the horses, but 
the boy said he was werry hungry.” 

“And he said, too,’ added Sweety, 
“while we were ridin’ he would eat 
jes’ a little bit of cake.” 

Mammy never gave vent to the ex- 
tent of her indignation before the 
children. She always felt the respon- 
sibility of example, and whenever 
their words began to border on excite- 
ment she would say: 

“Dyah now! Stop right dyah! 
‘How many times I done tole yo’ dat 
real ladies an’ gemman never gits 
mad.” So now she restrained her 
anger as she wiped the jelly stained 
little faces, removed the dresses and 
buttoned on bib aprons. When they 
were comfortably seated, she gave 
each a plate, fork and spoon, not for- 
getting to remind them as she always 
did of the dignity of their social posi- 
tion. 

“*Member now! dat yo’ ain’t no po’ 
chillun if yo’ is eatin’ in yo’ laps an’ no 
table. Yo’ is allurs jes’ de same as 
kings an’ queens.” 

She helped them bountifully and 
then went down to the water to wash 
the stained dresses and relieve her 

























































mind. 

“Dat boy is certny one uv dem 
sheeps dat comes to yo’ in wolfs skin, 
but nem mine jestice gwine claim its 
own. De hemp is growin’ fur him 
now an’ it ain’t gwine ripen ’fore it’s 
wanted nuther!”. 

She spread the little garments on 
the hot sand to dry and went back to 
the twins. In her absence they forgot 
the exhalted state to which they be- 
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longed, and being hungry had ignored 
any assistance save that of their 
fingers. Honey had quickly disposed 
of his choice bits and wanted to share 
Sweety’s but she stoutly refused until 
he pathetically said: 

“Well, berry soon you won’t hab 
any little brudder!” 

“You can hab it Honey! You can 
hab it!” Sweety cried, but she did not 
yield without tears, and these she was 
brushing away when Mammy re- 
turned. 

“What de matter wid yo’ Sweety?” 
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she asked, tenderly, but her question- 
ing eyes were on Honey. Neither of 
the children spoke. 

“{s yo’ been ’posin’ on yo’ little 


sister?’ she asked, still looking at 
Honey. 

“IT des eated some of her candy 
frostin’!”’ he replied without raising 
his eyes. 

“Is dat de way yo’ treats one 
anothers? Is dis de way yo’ does 


AND HER CHARGES 


when yo’ Mammy done try her bes’ 
to raise yo’ up in de fear an’ admira- 
tion uv de Lord? What mo’ I gwine 
do?” She looked helplessly around. 
The twins were always penitent when 
Mammy’s cheery countenance grew 
clouded with her lecture, and now 
they both ran to her and buried their 
faces in her lap. 

“Dyah now!” she said soothingly. 
“Don’ cry no mo’. Put yo’ arms 
‘round yo’ necks, an’ kiss one anothers, 
an’ we done make up.” 

All along the shore before them 
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were scattered pleasure seekers, some 
strolling idly up and down, groups of 
people were seated on the rocks and 
sand, and some in boats were drifting 
far out where the sea gulls dipped 
their wings in the white, foamy crests. 

Honey and Sweety clapped their 
hands gleefully as the bathers rose and 
disappeared in the glistening water. 
Bare footed children ran by, and some 
in bathing suits lingered near, watch- 
ing Mammy and the twins. 

“T knows by ’sperience,” said Mam- 
my, “dat it ain’t no use to argufy "bout 
tuckin’ up close, da will git wet, an’ I 
done brought yo’ flannel night clos’ 
an’ I gwine put dem on yo’!” 

The interested children who stood 
looking on drew nearer, and spoke ad- 
miringly of the twins and asked if 
they might take care of them. 

“IT mus’ put on dyah bathin’ suits 
fuss,’ Mammy answered, “I don’ like 
to ’spose um to dis hot sun but I don’ 
see no roof to go under.” 

The children kindly formed in a line 
for a screen. Mammy did not pause 
as she glanced at them but she said: 

“Tt ain’t no particular use fur yo’ to 
do dat, kaze everybody knows dese 
babies ain’t nuthin’ but angels nohow. 
Howsomever da is ready now an’ I 
is gwine to trus yo’ to lead dese chillun 
keerfully, an’ don’ yo’ take um no 
further dan down dyah to de waters 
edge. I is comin’ myself presently, I 
jes’ gwine set heah a little while an’ 
eat my dinner an’ watch yo’.” 

She was very careful to partake 
sparingly from the lunch basket be- 
cause she said: 

“De Twinzes gwine git hungry agin’ 
an’ I can do bedout it.” 

The sun shone full upon her as she 
sat there looking at the merry group 
before her. A smile lingered on her 
face, her eyes were full of tenderness, 
then they closed. 

Her dream was not a pleasant one. 
It was full of confusion, she recog- 
nized the boy of her morning acquaint- 
ance running off with the lunch basket 
in which the twins were confined ; she 
heard their cry and sprang up with the 
terror of one who believes his worse 
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fears are verified. She rushed across 
the beach. The tide had gone out and 
far away across the wet sand and 
shallow water she saw figures. A 
young man in bathing suit was run- 
ning by. She stopped him, “Oh, sah!” 
she cried, “my twinzes is drowned. 
Da is two little boys an’ girls out dyah 
in de water in dyah flannel night 
gowns. If yo’ will go out dyah an’ 
fetch ’um to me I will pray to de Lord 
to bless yo’ as long as I live.” 

He looked amused and was about to 
laugh but the earnest appeal and agon- 
ized countenance deterred him, and he 
followed the direction in which she 
pointed and soon returned bearing un- 
der each arm a plump little form 
which he deposited before Mammy. 
She led them to her little camp and 
there they stood wet and dripping, but 
with faces still glowing from the 
effect of exercise and delight. 

Mammy knelt before them, “Thank 
de Lord fur dis deliverance!” she ex- 
claimed reverently, “he done save yo’ 
frum de rivers uv waters. I hyrd yo’ 
in my sleep when he called my name 
jes’ as plain as he did little Sampson.” 
(Mammy sometimes confused Bible 
names.) “If it hadn’t uv been fur dat 
yo’ bof would uv been little angels now 
sure ’nough, an’ den what would yo’ 
ma hev said?” 

Later in the day when the conductor 
of the train bound for Boston passed 
through the car he paused to look at 
Mammy who sat with an arm around 
each sleeping child. Their heads lay 
comfortably against her, while her 
own was bowed on her spacious chest. 
He smiled as he gently drew the ticket 
from between her fingers. Afterwards 
when Mammy referred to this trip she 
said : 

“T never ken forgit it, specially de 
time when I seed dem babies in de 
water, an’ every hair in my hade stood 
right up. But de nex time we goes, I 
gwine take de close line ‘long wid me, 
an’ I gwine tie Honey on one en’, an’ 
Sweety on de yuther en’, an’ I gwine 
stan’ on de shore an’ hole it, an’ when 
I see um drowning’ I gwine pull um 
ini. 




















THE SPINNING WoMAN 


By CLARA NEWHALL FOGG 





DRAWING OUT YARN 


PINNING has ever been an honor- 

able occupation for New England 

women and not so very long ago, 

Maine had her spinning woman 
who with her quaint fashions and old 
world ways was a fascinating person- 
ality to the young poet, Longfellow, when 
in his boyhood he visited his grand- 
parents at the Wadsworth homestead in 
Hiram. 


In the living room is the spinning 





wheel used by generations of the Wads- 
worth family and still capable of as good 
work as in those days when its musical 
whirr made cheery accompaniment to the 
crackling of the flames in the open fire- 
place. 

The illustrations used with this article 
show a descendent of the Wadsworth- 
Longfellow family, who dwelt in the old 
homestead where the poet passed long 
hours listening to the music of her wheel. 
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Spinning was a profitable industry 
back in the earliest history of New Eng- 
land and from the time of the keeping of 
sheep, the great spinning wheel was 
whirring in every home. Sheep raising 
was encouraged and when dogs killed the 
sheep their owners were compelled to kill 
them and to pay double the cost of the 
sheep. 

Women, girls, and even boys were 
required to spin and many of the 
descendents of those first settlers so 
loved the work, that like Longfellow’s 
relative, they continued to spin and 
weave as long as they lived. 

Flax was cultivated and the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony owed much of her suc- 
cess to her diligence in the spinning in- 
dustry. Sometimes a bounty was offered 
for “linen, grown, spun, and woven in 
the colony.” The young people worked 
hard to excel and there were spinning 
classes and contests. Every family had 
to spin so many pounds of flax a year or 
pay a fine and there was great rivalry in 
the industry. 

The old records tell how at one time, 
spinning wheels were seen on Boston 
common when “three hundred young 
spinsters” spun for prizes as to the quan- 
tity and quality of their work. 

Young maids liked to spin and in- 
dulge in day dreams of what life had in 
store for them, the old people, like the 
spinning woman, lived again in their 
spinning, the dreams that had come to 
pass. 

Wool spinning has been described as 
one of the most flexible and alert series 
of movements in the world and it may be 
that for this reason the Colonial maid 
was admired for her graceful figure and 
dignity of carriage. 

The spinner stood slightly leaning for- 
ward, lightly poised on the ball of the left 
foot, with her left hand she picked up 
from the platform of the wheel a long, 
slender roll of the soft carded wool about 
as large round as the little finger, and 
deftly wove the end of the fibres on the 
point of the spindle. She then gave a 
gentle motion to the wheel with a wooden 
peg held in her right hand, and seized 
with the left the roll at exactly the right 
distance from the spindle to allow for 
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one drawing. 

Then the hum of the wheel rose to a 
sound like the echo of wind; she stepped 
backward quickly, one, two, three steps, 
holding high the long yarn as it twisted 
and quivered. Suddenly she glided for- 
ward with even, graceful stride and let 
the yarn wind on the swift spindle. 

The wooden peg that the spinner held 
served the purpos¢ of an elongated finger 
and was called 2 driver, or wheel-peg. It 
was nine inches long, an inch or so in 
diameter ; and at about an inch from the 
end was slightly grooved that it might 
catch the spoke and thus propel the 
wheel. 

Six skeins of yarn a day was consi- 
dered a good day’s work; and in the 
backward and forward steps that she 
took, the spinner walked over twenty 
miles. 

Sometimes the sp‘nner wound the yarn 
directly upon the wooden spindle as it 
was spun; or at the end of the spindle 
was placed a spool which twisted with 
the revolving spindle and held the new 
spun yarn. The spool was usually a corn 
cob or roll of corn husk. 

When the ball of yarn was as large as 
the spool would hold, the spinner placed 
wooden pegs in certain holes in the 
spokes of her spinning wheel and tied the 
end of the yarn to one peg. Then she 
took off the belt of her wheel and 
whirred the big wheel swiftly round, thus 
winding the yarn on the pegs into hanks 
two yards in circumference; these were 
afterward tied with a loop of yarn into 
knots of forty threads and seven of these 
knots made a skein. 

In the days of the young settlements 
every woman knew -..ow to weave as well 
as spin and there was even a trade of 
hand weaving for men to which they 
were apprenticed. In his grand-mother’s 
kitchen young Longfellow watched the 
weaving, and in other country villages of 
Maine, one finds the old industry still 
preserved. Over in the eastern part of 
the state many of the old looms are in 
use, and until the death of the kindly 
spinner of the Wadsworth family, her 
loom and spinning wheel were never idle. 

The loom was an important article of 
the household furnishing with its frame 

















of four square timber posts, seven feet 
high. From post to post, across one end, 
was the yarn beam, six inches in 
diameter. The warp threads were wound 
upon it, stretching to the cloth beam at 
the front of the loom. 
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that the size can be increased or dimin- 
ished, and so take on and hold firmly any 
sized skein of yarn. 

This cylinder is supported on a center 
shaft that revolves in a socket and may 
be set in a heavy block on the floor or 


WINDING 


To prepare the home-spun yarn for 
use on the loom, a skein was placed on 
the swift, a revolving, cylindrical frame 
like the one of the illustration. It is made 
of strips of wood arranged in such a way 





fastened to a table or chair. The spin- 
ning woman preferred the former 
method, 


Both quills for the weft and spools for 
the warp are wound from the swift by a 
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quilling wheel, small wheels of various 
shapes, some being like a flax wheel but 
more simple in construction. The quill 
or bobbin is a small reed that is pierced 
from end to end and when wound is set 
in the recess of the shuttle. 

One who is permitted to see the old 
time weaving in these modern days can 
understand the skill it required in the 
pretty weavers of Colonial times. 

From Bangor, Maine, women who seek 
to preserve the old methods of domestic 
industries, drive to the quaint farm 
houses along Penobscot shores, and there 
find spinning-wheels and hand looms, 
still operated by those who cling to the 
ancient ways. In Bucksport one finds 
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beautiful rag carpets of softlv blended 
hues, woven by women who add to the 
scanty income of the farm by their skill 
in this pleasing indust:y. 

From the heavy flaxen thread of the 
past, the warp of these carpets is now a 
heavy cotton twine, and the weft or fill- 
ing is narrow strips of the many colored 
rags that are carefully hoarded by the 
thrifty mistress of the farm. 

Like the swifts and spinning-wheel of 
the Wadsworth-Longfellow house, these 
family heirlooms, when found to-day, 
have been preserved for generations 
back, treasured relics of the spinning 
woman and her well loved handi- 
work. 





SHoppy, [Ts MANUFACTURE AND USE 


By L. D. 


’ NHERE are two reasons why 
shoddy is of peculiar interest to 
the American people at present: 
the first is that agitation for the 

reduction of tariff duties on wool and 

woolens always calls forth many public 
utterances about the baleful effects of 
using shoddy in the manufacture of 
cloth; and the second is that the prelimi- 
nary figures recently published by the 

Census Bureau for the 1910 census, and 

made use of by the Tariff Board in its 

report on wool, show interesting and im- 

portant changes in the extent to which 

shoddy is used by the wool manufac- 
turers of this country. 

Aside from these two special reasons 
for present interest in the subject, the 
public should know more about what 
shoddy really is, what purpose it serves, 
and whether or not its use is legitimate. 
There is perhaps no article of general 
consumption which is so universally con- 
demned and so commonly misunderstood. 
The very word “shoddy” is a synonym 
for cheapness and inferiority. As applied 
to clothing, it is vaguely associated with 
old rags and filth, and even disease. 





H. WELD 


The principal reason why shoddy is 
and always has been in ill-repute is that 
goods made of an admixture of shoddy 
and new wool are commonly sold as “all 
wool,” whereas the wearing qualities of 
such goods are disappointing and make 
the purchaser believe that he has been 
cheated. As a matter of fact a suit may 
be “all wool” and yet contain a large 
proportion of, or practically nothing but, 
shoddy, becaues this material in reality 
is wool. The difficulty is that it is prac- 
tically impossible for the purchaser of a 
suit of clothes to tell by the look or “feel” 
of the fabric whether it contains shoddy. 
Furthermore, there are various grades of 
shoddy, some having wearing qualities 
not much inferior to new wool and others 
being vastly inferior, often containing an 
admixture of waste or re-worked cotton. 

Shoddy is made from cast-off woolen 
rags, and from this point of view 
represents one of the best examples of 
the utilization of waste or by-products 
which modern industry has to offer. The 
quality of shoddy depends upon the rags 
from which it is made. The American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter quotes prices 
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on nearly one hundred different kinds 
and grades of rags and tailors’ clippings, 
varying in price from twenty-three cents 
per pound on “white mixed softs” to 
haif-a-cent per pound on “old satinets.” 
It is evident that shoddy made from “‘new 
rags” such as the clippings and trimmings 
discarded by tailors and garment makers 
must be superior to that made from “old 
rags,” or those which have seen service as 
parts of worn garments. It will also be 
pointed out below that shoddy made from 
loosely woven or knitted fabrics is 
superior to that made from hard-woven 
or heavy felted,fabrics. 

The organization and functions of the 
rag trade are not without interest and 
importance despite its unsavoriness to 
those who do not make a living there- 
from. It begins with the “rag-man” or 
junk-collector who travels through the 
streets with his old ramshackle wagon, 
collecting from house to house such 
articles as his persistent cry may tempt 
the good housewife to dispense with. 
The rag-man sells to a junk dealer, a 
man often engaged in a large and lucra- 
tive business, The junk dealer roughly 
sorts his various purchases, according to 
quality, into four or five grades and 
passes them on to the “rag-dealer.” The 
“dealer” sorts his wares more carefully, 
dividing them according to colors as well 
as qualities, removes the linings from old 
garments, and makes the various grades 
or sorts into bales, each securely bound 
with wire or hoops, for transportation to 
the shoddy mill. Tailors’ clippings and 
trimmings the rag-dealer purchases direct 
from tailors and ready-made clothing 
establishments, so that they do not pass 
through the hands of the junk-dealer. 

Upon their arrival at the shoddy mill, 
the rags are again sorted, this time very 
carefully; those containing cotton are 
thrown aside for the “extract” process, 
and the rest are graded according to 
colors, with a view to the use for which 
the shoddy is intended. By the “extract” 
process is meant the elimination of cot- 
ton and other vegetable matter by a 
process of carbonization or subjection to 
acid and heat which destroy the cotton 
fibres and leave nothing but pure wool. 
Wool thus obtained is called “wool ex- 


tract.” After buttons, cotton threads in 
seams, and other extraneous matter have 
been removed from the woolen rags, they 
are ready for the “grinder” or “shoddy- 
picker.” 

The rag grinder is a powerful machine 
which consists mainly of a large heavy 
cylinder closely covered with steel pins or 
teeth. The rags are fed slowly between 
strong rollers, and as they come in con- 
tact with the teeth on the rapidly revolv- 
ing cylinder, they are torn to shreds and 
thus reduced to a fibrous state. They 
have now been made into shoddy, ready 
to be shipped to the woolen mill where it 
is spun into yarn and eventually woven 
into cloth. 

This brief description of the process of 
manufacture makes clear what shoddy 
really is. It is nothing more nor less than 
reclaimed wool fibre, obtained by tearing 
woolen rags to shreds. This tearing 
process naturally breaks up the individual 
wool fibres to a certain extent, and thus 
renders shoddy inferior to new wool, be- 
cause the value oi wool depends largely 
on the length of its staple. If “soft” 
woolen rags, such as flannels and blan- 
kets, hosiery and other knit stock are used 
the tearingis notso severe and the shoddy 
obtained may be of fairly long staple and 
of good quality,—especially if the stock 
used is “new” and has never been sub- 
jected to wear in the form of a garment. 
On the other hand, if “hard” woolen rags 
are used, such as broad-cloths, heavily 
felted overcoatings, etc., the grinding re- 
sults in shoddy of a much shorter staple. 
Shoddy made from this latter class of 
rags is often called “mungo.” The term 
is said to have originated in the North of 
England during the first half of the past 
century, when the proprietor of a shoddy 
mill gave orders to an employee to run 
some hard woolen rags through the 
grinder. The employee protested that 
such rags would not go through the 
machine, whereupon the proprietor 
avowed “they mun go.” 

Shoddy is also inferior to new wool in 
that it has lost some of its original qual- 
ities. Wool fibres are covered with tiny 
serrations or scales which fit into each 
other and make the fibres cling together. 
It is this “felting quality’ which makes 
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woolen goods shrink when rubbed in 
warm water ; but it is also this peculiar- 
ity, together with its elasticity and 
strength, which enables wool to with- 
stand wear so well. After cloth has been 
worn and then passed through the shoddy 
picker, many of the serrations are worn 
off and the fibre loses much of its original 
life and elasticity ; for this reason, cloth- 
ing made from shoddy, although fully as 
warm as new wool goods, does not wear 
so well and loses its shape more quickly. 

The shoddy industry began in England 
about 1813, in or near Batley in York- 
shire. This town, and the adjacent town 
of Dewsbury, have always been and still 
are the leading shoddy producers of the 
world. Englishmen started shoddy fac- 
tories in Germany in the forties, and by 
1850 many of. the large shoddy and 
mungo firms on the continent had begun 
business, showing that the growth of the 
trade was very rapid. In 1860, Samuel 
Jubb of Batley, wrote a book entitled, 
“The History of the Shoddy Trade: Its 
Rise, Progress and Present Position.” 
At that time, when shoddy manufacture 
was deemed worthy of a published his- 


tory in England, the industry was hardly 
more than in its incipient stages in this 
country. 

Although the early history of shoddy 


manufacture in the United States is 
somewhat ovscure, the first rag picker 
was probably operated in Marlborough, 
Ulster County, New York, about 1832, 
by an Englishman named Richard Ardict. 
He shipped his machine from England to 
New York as a rice threshing machine, 
in order to evade the English laws pro- 
hibiting the exportation of textile ma- 
chinery. Apprehended by the English 
authorities, however, he was forced to 
serve time in jail, only gaining his liberty 
on the payment of a fine of twenty-five 
pounds sterling. He then came to New 
York where his machine had arrived 
safely, and set it up at Marlborough in 
what was known as the Hepworth Mill, 
where he carried on the business for 
many years and whence he removed his 
plant to Esopus, New York. 

In 1836, another Englishman named 
George Archer emigrated to the United 
States, bringing with him a complete set 
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of drawings of shoddy and woolen 
machinery, and carried on the business 
for many years at Little Falls, New Jer- 
sey. He later removed to Paterson and 
engaged in the manufacture of shoddy 
machinery. Finally he settled down in 
Marlborough, New York, where he con- 
tinued to make shoddy machinery until 
the time of his death, in 1875, at the age 
of seventy-two. 

In 1840, Reuben Daniels of Wood- 
stock, Vermont, placed in operation a 
shoddy picker which he invented and 
constructed independently and which 
differed considerably frgm the English 
models. In 1846 this machine came into 
the hands of A. G. Dewey, the most dis- 
tinguished among the early pioneers in 
this country, and he used the old Daniels 
picker in his plant at Queechee, Vermont, 
until 1862, when he substituted for it the 
English pattern of rag picker which was 
then coming into general use in this 
country and Europe, 

It is not clear what became of the two 
earlier enterprises, for Mr. Dewey 
claimed that during 1846 and 1847, or 
until the Rays commenced operation in 
Franklin, Massachusetts, in 1848, he was 
the possessor of the entire shoddy busi- 
ness in the United States. There is also 
a story that Mr. Dewey bought rags of 
Cyrus W. Field of Atlantic Cable fame. 
It is said that Mr. Field attempted to take 
advantage of the new market offered for 
soft wool rags by boosting the price to 
3% cents a pound, but that Mr. Dewey 
resisted the advance and, since there was 
no one else to use the rags at the time, 
the price fell to 234 cents. 

In 1860 the Census reported thirty es- 
tablishments engaged principally or solely 
in the manufacture of shoddy, and the 
value of the output of these thirty mills 
was $403,000, which probably repre- 
sented about 5,000,000 pounds of shoddy. 
The Civil War gave an impetus to the 
industry, and it was during those days 
that shoddy earned for itself a reputation 
from which it has never recovered. 
Uniforms and blankets were made of 
such inferior material that much distress 
was caused among the soldiers. There 
is extant a Civil War rhyme which ex- 
presses the popular feeling of the time: 
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“Around the bar-room fires these wintry 
nights, 

Drinking whiskey toddy, 

While shiver, shiver, in the camps, 

The men they clothed in shoddy.” 

The industry continued to grow how- 
ever until in 1890 there were ninety-four 
establishments, representing a capital of 
$3,754,000, and turning out products 
valued at $7,887,000. In 1900 the total 
output was slightly less than in 1890, or 
$6,731,000; in 1905 it had increased to 
$8,406,000; while according to the pre- 
liminary figures recently issued by the 
Census Bureau, the value of products for 
1910, or to be more exact, for 1909, was 
$7,434,000, an increase over the 1900 
figures but a decrease from the 1905 
figures. Taken all in all, the shoddy in- 
dustry seems to have remained practically 
at a standstill for the past twenty years, 
while the wool manufacturing industry 
has nearly doubled in the same time. 
This alone is not a fair criterion of the 
extent to which shoddy is used in the 
manufacture of cloth, however, because 
many woolen mills make their own 
shoddy and do not rely on the output of 
those mills which make this product ex- 
clusively. 

In tariff discussion it is often stated 
that the use of shoddy is increasing in the 
United States, and that this is due to the 
high rates on wool and woolens. Without 
going into the question of wool duties, an 
examination of the figures seems to prove 
that the popular impression regarding the 
increased use of shoddy and other wool 
substitutes was correct until the 1904 
census year. The recently published bul- 
letins of the Census Bureau for the year 
1909, however, show that there has been 
a pronounced decrease in the use of these 
materials, both relatively and absolutely. 

The following table shows the relative 
amounts of shoddy and new scoured wool 
used in the census years 1899, 1904, and 
1909 by woolen and worsted mills, ex- 
clusive of those making carpets and rugs 
and felt goods. 


1899 1S 1909 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
New wool 192,706,000 241,280,000 289,703,000 
Shoddy 68,663,000 102,279,000 53,621,000 
Total shoddy and wool, 261,369,000 343,559,000 343,324,000 
Proportion of shoddy, 26.3pr.ct. 29.8pr.ct. 15.6 pr.ct. 


It will be seen from these figures that 
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the proportion of shoddy to the total 
amount of new wool and shoddy in- 
creased from 26.3 per cent in 1899 to 
29.8 per cent in 1904, but that it de- 
creased to 15.6 per cent in 1909. The ex- 
planation of this change is to be found in 
the fact that during the past few years 
the manufacture of worsted fabrics, 
owing to popular demand, has increased 
enormously at the expense of carded- 
woolen fabrics. Shoddy cannot be used 
in making worsteds; it enters only into 
woolens. The census figures also show 
that the amount of cotton used by wool 
manufacturers was less in 1904 than in 
1899, and still less in 1909 than in 1904. 
The inevitable conclusion is that to-day 
wool manufacturers are using fewer wool 
substitutes and making higher grade 
fabrics than formerly. Inasmuch as the 
tariff has remained practically the same 
since 1897, it hardly seems safe to argue 
that high duties lead to the use of 
adulterants in woolen cloth. 

On the other hand, there is rather con- 
clusive historical evidence that low duties 
on cheap grades of cloth result in the 
importation of fabrics composed princi- 
pally of shoddy and cotton, and an in- 
crease in the use of these materials by 
domestic manufacturers. The duty at 
present is prohibitive on cheap woolen 
cloth, and also on shoddy and rags. In 
1894 rags were made free, and the duty 
on cheap cloth was only forty per cent. 
In the year ended June 30th, 1897, before 
the Dingley Act went into effect, we im- 
ported 14,685,000 pounds of cloth at an 
average value of thirty-one cents a 
pound. The price makes it evident that 
this cloth was very inferior in quality. It 
came mainly from England, and English 
journals of that day commented on the 
great prosperity of the shoddy district in 
England, and did not hesitate to say that 
this was due to the low tariff duties of 
the United States. They questioned the 
desirability of exporting such worthless 
stuff to this country for fear of injuring 
the reputation of English goods. Our 
domestic manufacturers, in order to meet 
this foreign competition, were naturally 
forced to reduce their costs by using 
cheaper ingredients ; and that they did so 
is borne out by the fact that in 1897 they 
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imported 28,000,000 pounds of rags. 
Since the Dingley Act went into effect, 
in that year, the imports of rags, shoddy, 
and cheap cloth have been practically nil. 

England uses a greater proportion of 
shoddy in its cloth manufacture than 
does the United States. The Bradford 
(England) Chamber of Commerce es- 
timates that in the year 1900 there were 
654,600,000 pounds of wool and other 
animal fibre used in the United Kingdom, 
of which shoddy constituted 19.7 per 
cent; and that in 1907 the proportion of 
shoddy had increased to 24.7 per cent. 
In 1900, according to the United States 
Census report, there were used by wool 
manufacturers in this country 394,- 
370,000* pounds of new wool, and 
71,496,000 pounds of shoddy, making a 
total of 465,866,000 pounds, exclusive of 
mohair and other animal fibre. Shoddy 
constituted 15.3 per cent of the materials 
in that year, as compared with 19.7 per 
cent in Great Britain. In 1909 the 
United States used 551,065,000 pounds 
of raw wool in the woolen and worsted, 
carpet, and felt industries alone, and 
56,982,000 pounds of shoddy, making a 
total of 608,047,000 pounds, of which 
shoddy constituted 9.4 per cent, against 
24.7 in 1907 in England. It will thus be 
seen that the proportion borne by shoddy 
to all wool materials is not only greater 
in England than in the United States, but 
that since 1900 the proportion has in- 
creased in the former country and de- 
creased in the latter. 

The decline in the use of shoddy in the 
United States since 1905 has been ac- 
companied by a most remarkable develop- 
ment of our export trade in this com- 
modity, and more especially in woolen 
rags, the raw material of shoddy. Our 
own trade statistics do not give the ex- 
ports of these commodities separately 
because until recently they have never 
been important enough to record. Great 
Britain, however, imports millions of 
pounds of rags from all over the world, 
and her trade statistics show that the im- 
ports of shoddy into England from the 


*The figures for the United States are 


quantity of wool consumed by wool manufacturers * 
in the grease.’ 


not give the total consumption of wool ‘ 
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United States increased from 11,200 
pounds valued at $901 in 1905 to 
1,185,282 pounds valued at $75,188, in 
1909; and that the imports of woolen 
rags from the United States rose rapidly 
from 120,960 pounds valued at $5,196 in 
1905 to 19,745,600 pounds valued at 
$748,295 in 1909.* These figures alone 
prove conclusively that the use of shoddy 
has fallen off considerably in the United 
States during the past five years. 

Inquiry into the relation between 
disease and the use and manufacture of 
shoddy reveals nothing to substantiate 
the popular impression on this point. It 
is obvious to those who know anything 
of cloth manufacture that clothing which 
contains shoddy is just a healthful and 
free from germs as that made of new 
wool. The oilings and washings during 
the preliminary stages of manufacture, 
and the boilings and scourings through 
which all cloth passes in the finishing 
operations, render it absolutely sweet 
and clean. It might seem, however, that 
in the handling and sorting of old rags 
there is a splendid opportunity for the 
transmission of disease. 

In 1894, government experts repre- 
senting all the leading countries of 
Europe met in a conference at Dresden 
to consider evidence on the dangers of 
the traffic in rags, with a view to its pos- 
sible prohibition or limitation. The con- 
ference was unable to unearth evidence 
that infection had ever been carried in 
rags, and, what was most surprising, it 
had to report that the same could not be 
said of new wool! There has been no 
talk of concerted action toward prohibi- 
tion since. 

In England, the shoddy industry is 
concentrated in Dewsbury and Batley 
and a few neighboring towns. The 
medical officer of health for Dewsbury 
said in 1907: “It is perfectly true that 
no epidemic disease has ever been traced 
to rags”; and the health officer of Batley 
said,..““The town is practically without 
industrial disease. We are freer from 
industrial ailments than towns like Brad- 

those reported by the Census Bureau as the 


‘in condition purchased,” and hence do 
Neither do they include mohair 


and other animal fibre, nor the wool used in hosiery and knitting or other textile mills. 
**Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom for 1909. 
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ford where rags are not worked at all, 
but only wool.” In 1907 the death rates 
for Batley and Dewsbury were 18 and 
18.1 respectively, while the adjoining 
town of Ossett—in which 92 out of a 
total of 143 workshops are devoted to 
working rags—had a five year average 
of 17. These death rates vary in no 
significant way from those of other 
densely populated manufacturing towns 
where cotton and wool are the principal 
materials handled. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
discussed the possibilities of disease in 
the rag and shoddy trades in its report on 
“Mortality from Consumption in Dusty 
Trades,” published in its 1908 Bulletin. 
It cited testimony that in England the 
workers in shoddy mills often suffer 
from “shoddy fever,” a catarrhal trouble 
accompanied by headache and high tem- 
perature, and caused by inhalation of 
dust thrown off in the manufacturing 
process. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to the work are not affected in 
this way, while those new to the employ- 
ment often suffer at first; but even these 
soon recover when they leave the fac- 
tory for a few days. There is no evidence 
to show that this ailment occurs to any 
extent in the United States. The rags 
are oiled before being put through the 
shoddy picker, which is always enclosed, 
and the dust is carried in conduits to the 
outside of the building, so that very little 
escapes to be breathed by the workers. 

The Labor Bureau Report closed its 
account of the shoddy trade with the fol- 
lowing significant statement : 

“There are no official vital statistics of 
this occupation, but it is evident that 


| while the circumstances of the employ- 
| nient are apparently decidedly objection- 
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able and while the dust generated during 
certain processes is considerable, the 
evidence that the employment itself is 
distinctly injurious to health is not a 
matter of trustworthy record, nor is it 
even conclusively evident that there is 
any particular amount of disease caused 
by employment even in the most objec- 
tionable branches of the industry which 
have to do with rag sorting and grind- 
ing, which will be subsequently consi- 
dered as a separate occupation.” 
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In spite of this lack of evidence of the 
transmission of disease, rag handling and 
sorting are dirty and disagreeable oc- 
cupations. The workers, who are usually 
low types of foreigners, become infested 
with fleas, and do very little to take care 
of themselves. It is surprising that in- 
vestigators have not been able to establish 
any definite relation between the occu- 
pation and the transmission of infectious 
disease ; but surely there must at least be 
some lurking danger, and precautions 
such as the fumigation of rags should 
certainly be encouraged. At the same 
time, the facts above cited are conclu- 
sive that the prevailing impression is ill- 
founded. 

Wool always has been and always will 
be a relatively scarce and valuable com- 
modity. The production of wool in 
Europe has declined tremendously during 
the past century. Not much over a hun- 
dred years ago, England used to export 
it in large quantities; now she is the 
greatest importer of wool in the world. 
In the United States, sheep raising has 
declined in the Eastern and Central 
states, and only the unfenced ranges of 
the West have permitted the total produc- 
tion of the country to increase during the 
past fifty years. This is due to the fact 
that as civilization advances land _ be- 
comes more valuable for other purposes 
than for wool growing. Mr. C. W. 
Wright, in his recent work on Wool 
Growing and the Tariff prophesies that 
the high-water mark of American wool 
production is reached, and that inasmuch 
as more and more of the land suitable 
for sheep raising is being fenced off and 
utilized for other purposes, a decline in 
the industry is inevitable. The wool- 
consuming population of the world will 
have to rely more and more on such 
countries as Argentina and Australia 
where the onward march of civilization 
has not as yet destroyed the conditions 
necessary for sheep raising on a large 
scale. Although these distant countries 
have more than made up for the decline 
in European countries, the wool produc- 
tion of the world has not kept pace with 
the increase in population. 

In view of these facts, the importance 
of shoddy, or reworked wool, is evident. 
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Under conditions as they are at present, 
clothing containing nothing but new wool 
is too expensive for the ordinary labor- 
ing man; if there were no such thing as 
shoddy, cotton and linen would be the 
only substitutes that could be used in 
making clothes for the great mass of 
humanity. The utilization of shoddy has 
been of inestimable value, in that it has 
made possible the manufacture of good, 
sound, warm, clothing, far superior to 
any that could possibly be made with 
cotton or other substitutes, and at a price 
within reach of millions of people who 
otherwise could not enjoy the necessary 
warmth and comfort of woolen goods! 

The Textile World Record of January, 
a speaking of the value of shoddy 
said: 

“The average annual per capita con- 
sumption of wool for the world, exclusive 
of the tropics, is 20.1 ounces. This 
quantity if made into cloth without any 
admixture of shoddy or other material, 
would produce 14 ounces of light weight 
cloth, say a piece about 42 inches square. 
That would be little more than enough 
woolen material for a vest and a pair of 
stockings. Without a large quantity of 
wool substitutes besides this new wool, 
life would not be possible for the greater 
part of the population now living in the 
temperate and cold climates. This fact 
should be taken to heart by those who 
are prone to denounce shoddy as a 
swindle. The shoddy mills of Batley and 
Dewsbury are turning out a product as 
necessary to the existence of mankind as 
is turned out from the wheat fields of 
the Canadian North West.” 

Although shoddy is equal to new wool 
in warmth and healthfulness, it is in- 
ferior nevertheless in wearing qualities ; 
and the purchaser of a suit of clothes has 
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no way of telling how much or what 
quality of shoddy,—or how much cotton, 
for that matter,—the suit contains. To 
remedy this evil, many bills have been 
introduced into Congress to provide for 
the placing of labels on all goods, which 
shall state the proportion of shoddy con- 
tent and thus guard the public against 
the use of adulterants in clothing, much 
as is done in the case of food products. 
Splendid as this would be theoretically, 
there are some practical difficulties in the 
way of bringing it about. In the first 
place, it is impossible in many cases for 
even textile experts to detect shoddy 
after it has been woven into cloth; and, 
in the second place, as explained above, 
there are various grades and qualities of 
this material, some of which are little in- 
ferior to ordinary new wool and even 
superior to some kinds of coarse wools. 
W th popular prejudice as it is, such a 
law would undoubtedly lead to an un- 
justifiable and unnecessary demand for 
goods made of new wool, which in turn 
would raise its price as well as the price 
of clothing. Only those who would be 
willing to undergo the humiliation of 
buying suits labelled “50 per cent shod- 
dy” could buy at a price which is within 
the reach of the great majority of the 
working population. If, however, this 
should lead eventually to a better under- 
standing of the value and usefulness of 
shoddy on the part of the public, the lat- 
ter difficulty might be overcome. At any 
rate, it is unfortunate that such a preju- 
dice exists, and it would serve a useful 
purpose if the public could be educated 
to the fact that shoddy is clean, re- 
worked, wool, rather than filthy rag dust 
mixed with cottou and stuck together, as 
a cart-tail politician recently described it 
in New York City. 
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Miss Viola Allen, who is one of the 
most popular actresses in the gallery of 
American players, is scoring one of the 
biggest hits of her career in Rachel 
Crothers’ latest play, “The Herfords,” 
at the Plymouth Theatre, It is one of 
the plays where mother-love supersedes 
all. In ‘The Herfords” Miss Crothers 
presents a strictly modern theme, truly 
natural and emphatically appealing. The 
play deals with the story of Tom Her- 
ford, a sculptor, and his wife Ann, also a 
sculptress. The couple who are devotedly 
attached to each other have one child, a 
daughter. The mother who gradually has 
become deeply absorbed in her work, 
carelessly neglects her home and in order 
that she might devote more time in the 
perfection of her art, has sent her girl to 
a boarding school. A competition for a 
prize on a model of a big pubilc building 
finds both husband and wife contestants. 
The latter in her anxiety to outdistance 
her husband, and finally succeeds, as the 
big scene of the play finds her the suc- 
cessful winner of the coveted prize, has 
not only lacked a mother’s affection for 
her child, but also the love, affection and 
sympathy of her hrsband. It is around 
this particular point that Miss Crothers 
has constructed a most powerful play, 
and satisfactorily answered by her in the 
final scene. “The Herfords” deals with 
the problem question of man and wife, 
and is one of those plays that no woman 
should miss seeing. Miss Allen is seen 
at her best in the role of the sculptress, 
while the others in the cast including 
Charles Waldron, George Fawcett, John 
Westley, Grace Elliston, Jessie Izette, 
Beatrice Prentice and Emily Varian all 
perform excellent work. The play which 
has been staged by the authoress is sump- 
tuously set in three scenes. 





Elsie Ferguson has started a new pos- 
sibility for the actresses of America by 
the presentation of “The First Lady in 
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the Land.” This is one of the first plays 
dealing with American history with the 
wife of a president as a heroine, and 
thus it comes in the line of a decided in- 
novation. There was a most unusual 
homage for Dolly Madison when she was 
the mistress of the White House, but no- 
body thought of making a play for her 
until Charles F. Nirdlinger, who wrote 
“The World and His Wife” did “The 
First Lady in the Land” for Miss Fer- 
guson. There was just a bit of justifiable 
romance added to the facts of history to 
be more acceptable for stage purposes, 
and as a result the play now at the Hollis 
Street Theatre is one of the features of 
the day. The only other wives of presi- 
dents ever introduced in drama were 
Martha Washington and the wife of 
Abraham Lincoln, but in each case they 
have been subordinated to their more 
famous husbands. 

Bessie McCoy, who heads the cast of 
“Ziegfeld Follies’ at the Tremont 
Theatre, may well claim that she has 
danced to the two extremes. A year ago, 
when she was the star of “The Echo” 
the “hobble skirt” was the fad for the 
fair sex, and Miss McCoy thought that 
she would try a pas seul in one. It was 
one of the hardest things in the world, 
for the skirt was so tight that she came 
perilously near measuring her length 
upon the stage almost every night. As a 
result it is a pleasant change to take up 
the “crinoline dance” of the “Follies.” In 
this she has an exact duplicate of the 
enormous hoopskirt of wire that was 
worn years ago by the ambitious belles, 
and when Miss McCoy dances about in it 
she hits the wings at almost every set. A 
quadrille in crinoline would be an actual 
impossibility with skirts like Miss Mc- 
Coy’s, unless it was danced in Boston 
Common. 

Ethel Clayton, who is one of the lead- 
ing members of the cast of “The Country 
Boy” at the Park Theatre has her chief 
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chance, like the others, in the second act 
of the play, where she is one of the vic- 
tims of the cheap theatrical boarding 
house. She is supposed to play a chorus 
girl—off the stage—showing the footlight 
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and once she was the leading lady at the 
Park when Emmett Corrigan produced 
‘“Keegan’s Pal,” which was written by 
Paul Wilstach, long with Richard Mans- 
field. However, Miss Clayton has kept 





ETHEL CLAYTON IN “THE CouNntTRY Boy” 


fascinator as she appears at the supper 
table and turns the head of the country 
boy. Miss Clayto1. was not Broadway- 
born by any means, and those who knew 
of her early life in Illinois wondered how 
she was abie to show so much realism of 
type. She had first gone on the stage in 
Shakespearian plays with H. Sothern, 


her eyes open when in New York, and by 
a study of types manages to give as much 
naturalism as if she had always been in 
the “merry, merry chorus” herself. She 
has been in musical plays, however, and 
once was with Bessie McCoy in “The 
Follies of 1911.” 

Alice Hegeman, who plays Madame 


























Dondidier in “The Pink Lady” at the 
Colonial Theatre, seems doomed to hide 
her personal appearance forever, for she 
has made so great a hit in eccentric 
comedy characters that now she never 
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has a chance to play in propria persona. 
She first came in the lime light when she 
succeeded Emma Janvier with Richard 
Carle in one of his musical comedies, and 
she was so successful in reproducing her 
angularities that nobody knew the differ- 
ence for a time. Then Miss Hegeman 
went with Anna Held and ‘Miss In- 
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nocence” for a couple of seasons after 
which “The Pink Lady” was placed upon 
the stage, and in that she seems to be a 
permanency, for after Boston she will go 
with the others of the American cast 


First Lapy 1N THE LAND” 


chosen to present the comedy in London. 


The week at the Castle Square begin- 
ning Monday will be of no little im- 
portance to theatre-goers outside of as 
well as in Boston. On that day Mr. 
Craig will offer for the first time on any 
stage his ‘second annual Harvard-Rad- 
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cliffe Prize Play. Its title is “The 
Product of the Mill,’ and its author and 
the winner of the prize given by Mr. 
Craig is Miss Elizabeth Apthorp McFad- 
den. Selected after a careful reading and 
comparison of many plays submitted in 
competition for the prize, and prepared 
through careful rehearsal during several 
weeks, it pomises to arouse a wide-spread 
interest. 

The play will be a strong one emotion- 
ally, and it possesses every advantage of 
a mingled emotion and humor. Its plot 
concerns the search of a mother for her 
boy kidnapped in childhood, and there 
will be a series of elaborate stage settings, 
including the interior of a Southern cot- 
ton mill in full operation. Sixteen speak- 
ing characters, besides minor personages 
make up the dramatic personae, and in 
the cast will be John Craig, Mary Young, 
Henrietta) McDannel, Grace Lathrop, 
George Hassell and Donald Meek. The 
mother will be played by Miss Young, 
and it will be a part that will give her 
skill as an emotional actress full scope, 
and Miss McDannel as the boy will un- 
doubtedly duplicate her great success 
with Peter in “The End of the Bridge.” 

The opening night will be a gala oc- 
casion, for the theatre will be thronged 
with Radcliffe students and their friends 
anxious to give the play a hearty send- 
off on an auspicious career and a long 
run. 





On Monday, February 12th, Mme. 
Alla Nazimova, the Russian actress, 
famed for her Ibsen roles, will present a 
translation of a comedy by Pierre Wolff, 
entitied “The Marionettes.” In _ the 
original this is a really scintillating 
comedy full of that brilliant chatter that 
is as fascinating as it is un-American. It 
is the tale of a little mouse-like and 
provincial wife who regains the love of 
her husband by blossoming into a gay 
butterfly. Mme. Nazimova delineates 
whatever character she does with 
peculiar and striking vividness. Some of 
the coming attractions are: 

“The Wedding trip,” a new comic 
opera by Reginald DeKoven, will be 

iven at the Shubert Theatre in the near 
uture. 
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“The Galloper,” by Richard Harding 
Davis; “The Climax,” “Under Two 
Flags,” “Little Johnny Jones,” and 
“Fifty Miles From Boston,” are forth- 
coming productions at the Castle Square 
Theatre. 

Mr. Hammerstein is planning a sum- 
mer opera season and the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” seems to approve, provided the 
performances are at popular prices. 

London newspap:rs look philosophic- 
ally on Mr. Hammerstein’s trials and 
tribulations. His plan of giving a sum- 
mer opera season is approved, provided 
the performances will be at popular 
prices. “In this way,” says the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ “there can be no doubt 
that a large public could soon be at- 
tracted; otherwise, one fears, in the 
present conditions of things, success 
would not be so easily found. It is a 
question of what the return is for the 
money expended. For the guinea stall 
London operagoers expect the best the 
world can produce, and this is still, for 
the most part, of foreign origin. How, 
indeed, can it be otherwise when native 
singers find but small encouragement to 
take to the operatic stage? As to run- 
ning an opposition season to the Grand 
Opera syndicate, the question to be de- 
bated is whether there is room for two 
foreign opera performances at the same 
time. Do wé-want the ‘Traviatas,’ ‘Lu- 
cias’ and the like in duplicate, or, seeing 
that Covent Garden holds the perform- 
ing rights of so many of the modern 
popular operas, can Mr. Hammerstein 
bring out new works likely to prove suf- 
ciently attractive? A little healthy ri- 
valry would doubtless stimulate the older 
organization; but, in the main, the com- 
petition suggests a wasteful and fruitless 
effort.” 

Margaret Anglin has been scoring 
great success in Baltimore in Henry 
Arthur Jones’ new play, “Lydia Gil- 
more.” The heroine is the wife of a 
doctor in a quiet provincial community. 
The doctor is a less stationary nature 
and he falls in love with his neighbor’s 
wife and in keeping a clandestine ap- 
pointment with her, he meets the hus- 
band, quarrels with him and shoots him. 
Though disillusioned, Lydia fights for his 

















lite and the future of their young son. 
Honor and truth fall before maternal 
love. 

Sir Edward Elgar has been pointing 


Miss VioLA ALLEN AT 


out to a Daily Telegraph interviewer the 
enormous misunderstanding that prevails 
as to the amount of money to be made by 
the individual composer out of his own 
music. 


He estimates that there are not 
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many more than one hundred first-rate 
symphony orchestras existing that have 
their own important musical library, If 
each of these purchase the full score and 


THEATRE 


parts of a new symphony it will be, 
roughly, the maximum; on the other 
hand, if a novelist sells 2,000 copies of a 
book it is put down as a failure. Did 
ever a modern musician, he asked, sell 
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2,000 full scores? To emphasize his point 
that it is only from pianoforte or violin 
music that the composer can make a liv- 
ing—ballad-makers were not taken into 
consideration — Elgar cited examples 
from his own experience. When he 
visited Turin in November to conduct a 
concert he found a superb orchestra of 
one hundred and twenty-five, which for 
years had had his “Enigma” Variations 
in its repertory, and had played the work 
on tour under Toscanini as a show piece. 

Now, said Sir Edward, in not one year 
since the Variations came into being 
(1899) have his fees from their per- 
formance amounted to a sum sufficient 
to pay the cost of the manuscript paper 
on which they were originally written. 
Yet the Variations are played hundreds 
of times each year in Europe and 
America. Out of the multitude of the 
performances last year Elgar gathered 
$3.50 into his own exchequer. The case 
of “Gerontius” is almost worse, for the 
composer’s average yearly income from 
its performance is about, and not more 
than $125. This is not the fault of the 
publishers, but of the: public and the 
musical societies, who will play any 
music that is “free.” Amateur actors in 
the country will readily pay $5 for the 
right to play some farce, but not one 
penny piece can be extracted for the 
musical composcr, whose work is re- 
jected if his performing right is insisted 
on—if, indeed, it exists. 

On other subjects, too, the foremost 
English composer talked with his inter- 
viewer, and with especial eloquence when 
he touched on the teaching of music. 
Richard Strauss once pointed out in a 
speech that caused no little stir in Eng- 
land at the time—some eight or nine 
years ago—that Elgar’s technic is so en- 
tirely his (Elgar’s) own precisely because 
it grew alongside and together with the 
ideas expressed by the technic. Far too 
much stress is laid nowadays upon tech- 
nic qua technic, thinks Elgar. Of course 
you must teach a child to write; teach 
him syntax, prosody, The fine art of the 
teacher is to guide the elementary power 
of selection of both idea and the expres- 
sion of it. 

Elgar says that his own “teachers” 
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were the authors of the great books he 
read in order to “find out” for himself, 
to develop his own power of selection; 
and he points to the fact that he was not 
told in his youthful days to prefer 
Mozart to Gossec, but learned for him- 
self and by himself where lay the truth, 
and why, Teachers, he maintains, do not 
leave enough to the pupils; they are too 
doctrinaire, and, as it were, too definite. 

The work at present engrossing Sir 
Edward’s attention is a setting for 
chorus, orchestra and contralto solo of 
the Ode with which the late Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy opened his little volume 
of poems entitled “Music and Moon- 
light.” The most familiar stanza of the 
Ode is the one that runs thus: 


We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams: 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


It is expected that the novelty will be 
heard first in the course of the present 
year at one of the provincial festivals, 
probably either Birmingham or Here- 
ford.—Musical America. 

A recent editorial ina New York paper 
embarked upon a discussion of the rela- 
tion of Maurice Maeterlinck to that 
musical clientéle which does not con- 
sider Debussy’s music (Pelleas and Mel- 
isande) real music. This editorial re- 
marks that M. Maeterlinck is not of this 
clientéle but is one of the benighted 
litterateurs who can not bear rausic of any 
sort and that he would be fully as an- 
noyed upon hearing Beethoven or 
Mozart. ‘M. Maeterlinck’s blunt defini- 
tion of music as “unnecessary noise”’ will 
gratify many estimable gentlemen of 
some culture to whom attendance at the 
opera and an occasional recital or sym- 
phony concert is a painful social duty. 
There are more people than we ever 
know of who cordially detest music, 
though they must endure it. Yet no 
truth can be plainer than that a perfect 
man should have a perfect comprehen- 























sion of music and a liking for it. It is 
one of the noblest gifts the human race 
possesses, and the person who does not 
like music is sadly deficient and to be 
pitied.” 

Now really this is only a popular con- 
clusion, a quasi-musical conclusion and 
is akin to the dictum of the matinee opera 
goer (feminine of course) who pulls 
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will argue that philosophy is utterly un- 
allied with music and that it is ridiculous 
to insist that a study of philosophy would 
help anyone’s appreciation of music. In 
fact if they did not make this assertion 
instanter I should hesitate to progress 
until they did so, and “got it out of their 
system.” A few of such “battings at the 
air” is stimulating. In answer I would 





ALicE HeGEMAN IN ‘ THE PINK Lapy” 


modestly at her glove finger as she coyly 
says: “I really can’t understand anyone 
who doesn’t love music.” And you feel 
like saying to her, “And I wish the world 
weren’t so thoroughly filled up, cranny 
and crevice, with posing fools.” It 
seems that every artistic dictum of the 
last fifty years has revealed and is re- 
vealing more and more, the lamentably 
shrunken condition and attitude of our 
artistic life because of the decline of an 
interest in and a knowledge of sound 
philosophy. Now I know people who 








say that that is not what I mean at all. 
You might as well say that you know 
several great philosophers who don’t 
know a thing about music and can’t bear | 
it: the answer would be that I knew 
several physicians who were valuable as 
cancer specialists but who died of cancer 
themselves, but were they or their science 
any the less valuable or influential ? Such 
an instance is merely an accidental bit of 
irony on the part of fate. The point that 
I would make is this ;—that the mind that 
is philosophical in a big sense (and to be 
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Bessie McCoy In 
such it must be trained philosophically to 
some extent) is conscious of the fact that 
all art is one; that in spite of the fact 
that music is a beautiful art, that paint- 
ing is a beautiful art, etc., etc.—there is a 
consummation that is beyond the pales of 
technique, of tone, of color or of cata- 
loguing; beyond the pales of any so- 
called art. In other words the evidence 
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of this is that occasionally there is a man 
to whom the perpetuation of cosmic im- 
pression, the sensitive interpretation of 
some phases of universal life are the 
chief aim and his achievement. To do 
this, to make it appeal to some one of the 
five senses of man he must use some me- 
dium-tone, color, histrionic ability or 
what else. But his mind is not concerned 
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entirely with the laws of this medium, 
whatever it be, because he is the more 
concerned with the greatness of the 
thought. Therefore, because he is not 
encased in the artistic fence and pickets 
of tone, harmonic sequence, color tech- 
nique or histrionic gesture, he should not 
be judged along with those so-called 
“artists” (and they are artists) who do 
bow and courtesy to the laws of their 
medium. Debussy is one of them,— 
Wagner is another and each in their 
time have been eligible to the accusation 
that they are not musicians, in one sense, 
at all; not because they innovated con- 
structions of their own and wilfully de- 
parted from the trodden law-path, That 
is another type of sinner, such as is 
represented by Richard Strauss and 
Dukas. In other words, these bigger 
souls,—and they are always philosophical 
—do not stop at music itself. For the 
most of us, music or a picture or an 
opera is what we do catch upon and we 
are indeed a queer make-up if we have a 
well known studio and can not bear 
music or if we are a well-known pianist 
and can not abide Bernhardt or if we are 
a well known writer and want none of 
any of these other things. A general 
assimilating of the so-called arts—of all 
of them—is the property of 'the ego- 
artistic folk. For example, I know several 
famous singers who not only do not ap- 
preciate but do not understand a sym- 
phony concert. I know several famous 
artists who would go to sleep at an 
opera or at any sort of musical recital 
but occasionally they go because they feel 
they should be seen there or because 
friends suppose they would love to go 
and pilot them there by invitation. These 
ego-artistic folk are not all as honest as 
were Byron and Southey (both masters 
of lyric verse) who stoutly disclaimed 
any liking for music. 

Now there is much truth in the fact 
that music is one of the noblest gifts 
that the human race possesses and that he 
who hath no ear for it is sadly deficient 
and much to be pitied. And when you 
mouth this utterance you should wave 
your arm with a flourish and make it 
to include all these ego-artistic posers 
and the allies of some one form 
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of art who honestly growl about 
music being mere noise, as_ well. 
After all these who are partakers ot this 
sin by omission are a lamentable lot, for 
the fact of the matter is that music is too 
much for them. Now that is a real lack 
and whatever their stunt in life be, it 
would shine brighter if their lives were 
enriched by music. 

But these few philosophically big souls 
ought not to be victims of the above trite 
anathema—that he who hath not music 
in his soul be a queer one. The fact of 
the matter is that there are a few folk on 
this scintillating mud ball called the 
earth, for whom music—the compressed 
and enchained art—is not enough, For 
these few the reason is that to them 
music is but a faint symbol, a symbol 
striving as it were, to express universal 
truths which they understand much 
better than almost any one clse can ex- 
press. To many good prosaic folk and 
to many realistic programmists, Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony-—the Pastoral is 
a beautiful picture and they just love to 
hear the thunder and the storm, etc., etc., 
but what could it express to a soul as 
sensitively attuned to nature as is Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s,—a soul who kens, as 
it were the great message the voice of the 
storm, of the elements themselves. Why, 
I think he is merely the greater musician 
because he refuses to call it music. 
Would not old Wotan be a verbacious 
cacaphonous old fool to a soul to whom 
the silence and meaning of sun and earth 
and forest is as eloquent as it is to 
Maeterlinck. It is not that music is too 
much for him, but because he sees so far 
beyond it that he refuses its premise. | 
do not see how any one could read the 
scene in the Graveyard or in the Forest 
or in the Land of Memory, in the Blue 
Bird, and not feel sure that this con- 
triver of this beauty understands very 
sensitively all that music ever has or ever 
can mean. 

If we of this age were as generally 
given to a more philosophical understand- 
ing of values we would not be as ready to 
draw conclusions from a seeming fact. 
A man who is very “big” in his philo- 
sophical interpretation of the universe,— 
a man who sees far into the value of life 
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is not likely to care to have it translated 
or at least, he does not care to read a 
(for him) poor translation of it. For 
example Plato, who would banish all poets 
from the Republic. And he is another 
example of a further phase of my argu- 
ment. Such a seeming contradiction on 
the part of these philosophic souls is 
always vented upon an allied art. I do 
not suppose there is any art which 
should be any more dependent upon phil- 
osophic law than should and ts the high- 
est poetry. And here Plato who was 
somewhat of a philosopher had no feel- 
ing that poetry had a !awful function. I 
do not think it at all unlikely that it was 
because poetry (so-called as an art) in 
no wise met him even half-way in its 
interpretations because his whole sensing 
of things was so entirely beyond any 
poet’s attempt. It is an instance where a 
philosophically-knowing soul sees more 
rhythm in chaos than he does in polished 
metal and gold, he sees more rhythm in 
the sea and in the lull of the forest than 
he does in any Sea Symphony or Wal- 
desrauchen. And is this all-philosopher 
such an artistic sinner after all? Rather, 
isn’t the fact apparent that our whole 
artistic woof is woven out of poorly 
dyed and cheaper thread than it should 
be. We have such an abundance of trite 
laws and forms which we try to measure 
to every one’s length 





On Wednesday afternoon, February 
14th, at three o'clock in Jordan Hall, 
Miss Maggie Teyte of the Chicago Opera 
Company, will give a song recital. The 
program is with one exception composed 
of songs by French composers. 

PROGRAM. 
Prose Lyriques 

De Réve 

De Gréve 

De Soir 
allade de Francois Villon 

Ballade des Femmes de Paris 
Chansons de Bilitis 

La Chevelure 
Fétes Galantes 

Clair de Lune 

By Debussy 


Soir G. Fauré 
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Miss Maccict TEYTE IN “MIGNON.” To BE HEARD IN RECITAL AND OPERA 
IN Boston 


Extase Duparc C’est l’extase langoureuse 
L’Invitation au Voyage Dupare _ II pleure dans mon coeur 
Chanson d’Automne Reynaldo Hahn L’ombre des arbres 

Les Fontaines Reynaldo Hahn Fétes Galantes 

L’Ane Blanc G. Hue Les Fantoches 

Ariettes Oubliées Colloque Sentimental 
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Ariettes Oubliées 
Aquarelles, No. 1—Green 
By Debussy 


Miss Teyte is the principal lyric 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company. 
She is an English girl and her early study 
was done at the Royal College of Music 
in London. Later she studied with Jean 
De Reszke in Paris. When but seven- 
teen she made her debut at Monte Carlo 
as Zerlina in Don Giovanni. Her first 
appearance at the Opera Comique, Paris, 
was as Glycere in “Circe” in 1907. Her 
fame, however, is due to her appearance 
as Mélisande in Debussy’s opera on June 
12, 1908. It has been said that she was 
allowed to take the part because Mme. 
Marguerite Carré had no time to learn 
it and being jealous of Mary Garden, did 
not wish her to be recalled so she decided 
to get an unknown singer. Miss Teyte 
also sang in Beecham’s Opera Company 
in London in operas by Mozart and in 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” Her first ap- 
pearance in the United States was at 
Philadelphia on November 4, 1911, as 
Cherubino. She is the wife of M. Eugene 
Plumon, a young French lawyer. The 
Pall Mall Gazette has described her as an 
ideal Mélisande; “pretty, petite, with an 
air of medizval mystery about her acting 
which is thoroughly in keeping with the 
ae a vision of golden hair, with 
the delicate outline, soft and harmonious, 
of some figure detached from a stained 
glass window.” The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which made this statement was one 
which was published in 1909. I have a 
sneaking idea that it is from thence that 
some of our good Boston music critics 
imbibed all of this current gush about 
Mme. Maeterlinck’s stained-glass Méli- 
sande effects. Now this epithet may have 
applied to Miss Teyte at the time the 
Pall Mall ejaculated the epithet but it is 
only transferred rather than accurate in 
its application to Mme. Maeterlinck’s 
Mélisande. There are those who see this 
opera as a weird, half-light, half-real and 
half-silent thing—and perhaps Miss 
Teyte does it thusly. There are others 
who see it as a piece of a simplicity and 
intimicacy the like of which has not oc- 
curred before in opera,—the unfolding of 
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a delicate little soul which unfolds so 
innocently, so quietly that you feel that 
you have been very close to this little 
breath of life. And then when Georgette 
LeBlanc Maeterlinck was this, still and 
silent in her subtle unfolding of Méli- 
sande’s little soul, these Boston folk were 
wonder struck because she simply was 
Mélisande, instead of portraying Méli- 
sande, took their cues from the old Pall 
Mall quotation and decided that Mme. 
Maeterlinck was posing as a series of 
stained-glass, medizval figures. 





On Thursday evening, February 29, at 
eight o’clock, the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto, will give a concert in Symphony 
Hall. The choir is composed of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five singers and will be 
assisted by the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. 
This will be the only concert given by this 
organization in Boston. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto is 
generally acknowledged to be the finest 
chorus in the country. It consists of one 
hundred and twenty women voices and 
one hundred and twenty men. It is a 
voluntary organization but at the begin- 
ning of each season, each member must 
undergo a rigorous examination and 
there is always a waiting list of several 
hundred singers eager to join its ranks. 
The society was organized by Mr. A. S. 
Vogt, a choral conductor of great ability 
and he has organized and maintained its 
almost unique state of discipline. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught is 
is Honorary Patron and Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal is Patron. Sir 
Edmund Walker, C. V. C., is Honorary 
President of the Society. 





On Saturday afternoon, February 17, 
at three o’clock in Jordan Hall, Mr. Leo 
Slezak, the famous tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be heard for 
the first time in Boston in a song recital. 
Mail orders should be addressed to L. H. 
Mudgett at Symphony Hall. 





A most unusual concert will be that to 
be given by Sirotta, the Jewish “cantor” 
of the great synagogue in Warsaw. 
Sirotta will sing at Symphony Hall on the 























evening of Sunday, February 25, He is 
known to the Jewish world of Eastern 
Europe for his remarkable voice and 
style in the music of the liturgy and that 
of semi-sacred tradition. Sirotta is an 
expert and a most satisfactory singer in 
German and Italian music as well, and 
such pieces will also stand on his pro- 
gram here. He is on his way to America 
to give concerts in cities in which the 
Jews are most numerous and where there 
is likely to be a considerable clientéle 
which will await his appearance with 
eager curiosity. 


Saturday afternoon, February 24, in 
Jordan Hall, a final recital by Miss 
Gerhardt, the ablest singer of German 
songs that has come hither in many years. 
Richness of voice and interpretative skill 
distinguish her. 


Wednesday evening, February 28, in 
Sanders Theatre, at Cambridge, the sixth 
of a series of concerts to trace the history 
and the progress of opera instructors in 
the department of music at Harvard will 
lecture briefly, and singers from the Bos- 
ton Opera House will sing illustrative 
pieces. 


A Norasce “CoMPosER’s RECITAL.” 


A recital of unusual interest and merit 
was given in Jordan Hall under the 
auspices of the Boston Music Company 
(Schirmers). It was a recital of works 
by our own composers and it is to be 
hoped that such a worthy venture will 
become one of the musical events to be 
anticipated at least once a season. There 
are many reasons for hoping this: such a 
recital could not help being interesting if 
for no other reason than that of curiosity 
as to what America is doing: also, such 
a recital ought to be encouraged if we 
have any interest in the furtherance of a 
truly “Musical America.” Perhaps that 
is just what is the trouble with us. We 
are always sitting in some one’s parlor 
and playing the musical martyr—as far 
as American music be concerned. “What 





a shame that the ‘atmosphere’ in America 
is not the artistic oxygen that that of 
and worse. 


Germany contains,” T shall 
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look serious over such remarks when I 
know that these musical “hangers-on” 
have really attended such a recital as this 
recent composers’ recital was; when 
some of these “musicians” of the mob 
learn the great lesson of appreciation of 
worth when it occurs rather than dream- 
ing over it. 

However, things seem to be looking up. 
This recent composers’ recital was really 
enthusiastically received and appreciated. 

The songs were sung by Mrs, Florence 
Stevens Low, the violin pieces were 
played by Miss Bessie Bell Collier. 

Mr. Shepherd’s sonata was powerful in 
idea—an orchestral sonata as it were. It 
is a work remarkable for sanity construc- 
tion and satisfactory ensemble. The ideas 
are large but well reasoned with,—that is 
the effect of the whole is one of serious 
admission of his premise. Many com- 
posers catch upon a theme or idea of high 
seriousness but by the time they have 
done their best with it we decide it was 
too much for them. Mr. Shepherd holds 
the interest throughout in this sonata. 

Mr. Converse’s sonata is expressive 
and melodious. The slow movement has 
an exceedingly beautiful sustained and 
appealing melody. The themes are in- 
teresting and the work has distinction. 

Mr. Eichheim’s songs are beautiful and 
in the Debussy manner. Of course we in 
America have, in Charles Loeffler the 
embodiment of all that subtle poetic ex- 
pression and mystic beauty that we are 
likely to experience. Charles Loeffler is 
of the upper strata of American art, In 
him music speaks from the heights of 
poetry of delicate and chaste emotion and 
more. Ergo, we can not but have him 
in mind for the achievement of what 
Mr. Ejichheim only touches upon. 

Mr. Gebhard’s “Intermezzo” should be 
a very popular piano composition. It is 
refreshing and interesting,—and the 
whole recital was really that very thing 
for it seemed to prove that in the main 
American composition can do much more 
than strive or imitate. It was an ex- 
ploiting of some very real and very 
worthy American individuality that we 
listened to. May the Boston Music Com- 
pany arrange for wus another such 
event! 
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‘Memories of a Manager,” by Daniel 
Frohman (Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany), is a volume of Reminiscences of 
stage life at the Old Lyceum and of ex- 
periences with the players and stage folk 
who have been of public interest for the 
last quarter century. 

In Mr. Frohman’s preface he says that 
the book is not a literary presentment of 
ideas and criticisms of the stage and its 
people, but a statement of facts, incidents 
and experiences of stage life and some 
random observations during twenty-five 
years of management. 

Some of the chapters are: “Early 
Days of the Lyceum Theatre,” “Sothern 
and the Highest Bidder,” “Some Early 
Triumphs and First Appearances,” “The 
Lyceum Stock Company” ; “Experiences 
with Authors” is a most interesting 
chapter. There is something of the 
irony of fate in his story of how Bartley 
Campbell backed his sail. He had been 
struggling as a dramatist until a drive 
was taken with a friend. They drove by 
many beautiful residences and to Camp- 
bell’s inquiry, “Who lives there?” came 
the reply, “Maggie Mitchell the actress.” 
And again, in answer to the same ques- 
tion, “Mary Anderson,” and so the 
homes of various well-to-do Thespians 
were shown him. “And where do the 
authors live?” he asked. “Oh, they live 
in New York or on some farm.” “Oh,” 
he said, and he began to think deeply. 
The following year he was being driven 
about Paris and the homes of prominent 
theatrical people were shown him. One 
splendid mansion was owned by Vic- 
torien Sardou, another by Alexander 
Dumas, another by Georges Ohnet, etc. 
“But where are the homes of the great 
actors?” “Oh, they live in apartments.” 
Seeing how safeguarded were the op- 
portunities for authors, he began afresh 
to write and also manage his own plays. 

Mr. Frohman tells how the “Colonel 
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Sellers” of Mark Twain was not the 
“Colonel Sellers” in which John T. Ray- 
mond made a fortune. He also tells an 
interesting anecdote of his becoming em- 
broiled in a lawsuit with Mark Twain 
over his rejection of a play of Mark 
Twain’s and how they played nightly 
games of pool with unruffled amity at the 
Players Club while the trial was going 
on. The suit was continued, but upon 
the breaking up of Mr. Clemens’ pub- 
lishing firm Mr. Frohman withdrew it. 

A very interesting account is given of 
Dion Boucicault’s last efforts at the 
drama, and a rather unique version of 
“Shakespeare at the First Rehearsal of 
Hamlet.” 

I think the most romantic and charm- 
ing account is that of the American tri- 
umphs of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and of 
Madame Modjeska and also of the as- 
tounding and unparalleled success of 
Kukelik, the violinist, who was brought 
to this country by Mr. Frohinan. 

The book is abundantly illustrated with 
thirty-six illustrations, every one of them 
chosen because they have some appeal to 
the public—either past or present. 





“The Early Literary Career of Robert 
Browning” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York) is a series of four lectures 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury, L. H. D., 
L. L. D., Professor Emeritus of English 
in Yale University. These lectures were 
delivered at the University of Virginia 
according to the establishment of the 
Barbour-Page Lecture Foundation, This 
Foundation was established through the 
generosity of Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
of Washington, D. C. In 1907 Mrs. 
Page donated $22,000 to the University, 
the annual income of which is to be used 
in securing each session the delivery be- 
fore the University of a series of not less 
than three lectures by some distinguished 
man of letters or of science. The condi- 


















tions of the Foundation require that the 
Barbour-Page lectures for each session 
be not less than three in number; that 
they be delivered by a specialist in some 
branch of literature, science or art; that 
the lecturer present in the series of lec- 
tures some fresh aspect or aspects of the 
department of thought in which he is a 
specialist ; and that the entire series de- 
livered each session, taken together, shall 
possess such unity that they may be pub- 
lished by the Foundation in book form. 

Perhaps in no better way can we know 
the purpose of the book than by repeat- 
ing some of Dr, Lounsbury’s initial re- 
marks: “I purpose in the present course 
of lectures to give an account of the 
literary career of Robert Browning from 
the publication of his first poem in 1833 
to his marriage and departure for Italy 
in 1846. The story of the works he 
produced during this period demands, of 
course, recital; but the principal aim 
which I have had in view is to bring out 
distinctly how he struck his contemp- 
oraries; to make clear the causes that 
transformed the cordial welcome he re- 
ceived during the fouith decade of the 
last century into the indifference and 
neglect which waited upon him during 
the decades immediately following; and 
finally, to make manifest the nature of 
the agencies which brought about the re- 
markable and peculiar revival of his 
reputation during the closing years of 
his life. Accordingly, it is his literary 
career that comes almost exclusively un- 
der consideration. Only so far as it 
bears upon the comprehension of that 
are any records given of his personal life. 
Most even of this will be found com- 
prised in the opening lecture. 

Criticism of the work he produced dur- 
ing this period is necessarily involved in 
any discussion of his career. But there 
has been no intention to go into it largely, 
far less exhaustively. About the value or 
correctness of what of it is here given 
there will assuredly be difference of 
opinion. The inferences drawn, the views 
expressed, are likely to encounter the 
dissent of many of you, perhaps even 
most of you, At all events, I have not 
needed to come to this university to find 
those who deem them wrong and some 
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who call them abominable. The justice 
of critical conclusions must be left to 
time to determine, when the likes and 
dislikes of the present, its fancies and its 
fashions, have passed out of recognition 
and almost out of remembrance. 

But though the future can test most 
satisfactorily the truth of opinion, it is 
usually at a disadvantage in testing the 
truth of fact. It is for the present to 
detect and expose falsity of statement, 
before frequency of repetition has hard- 
ened the general mind into settled beliefs 
which, through laziness or indifference, 
men refuse ever after to discard or even 
modify. While, therefore, I ask no one 
to accept the judgments here expressed, 
I think I may venture to insist that the 
facts I shall give in controverted matters 
cannot be successfully disputed. This is 


a point of some importance, because - 


about certain events in the poet’s career 
there has already begun to gather a mass 
of mythical statement, which is found 
duly recorded in the accounts furnished 
of his life. It is all the more important 
to correct it now, because certain of these 
erroneous assertions have for their sup- 
port the authority of Browning himself. 
Some explanation of this sort seemed 
desirable to premise before entering as I 
now do, upon the main subject itself.” 
The titles of the lectures are “Pauline 
and Paracelsus’; “Strafford and Sor- 
dello”; “Bells and Pomegranates”; 
“Pippa Passes”; “A Blot in the ’Scutch- 
eon”; “A Soul’s Tragedy”; “Lyrics.” 
Decline and Revival of Browning’s 
Reputation. This last chapter is a very 
just view of the partial cause for the un- 
appreciative treatment which Browning 
received at the hands of the English. 
Dr. Lounsbury considers that there 
was no doubt that Browning’s thought, 
always worth considering, often pro- 
found, frequently failed to get itself 
clothed in adequate expression. This 
peculiarity is most noticeable in the 
pieces in which the intellect is acting as 
the- pure intellect and not under the 
stress of emotion. You are interested in 
the idea, you are at times lured on by the 
quaint manner in which the idea is ex- 
pressed or illustrated. But this ought 
not to be the aim of the poet as poet.... 
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he will never be recognized for all time 
as having done it effectively who fails to 
appreciate the fact, and to act upon it, 
that an essential characteristic of the 
highest poetry is the form which gives it 
distinction. .. . More than once she (Mrs. 
Browning) charged him with perplexing 
readers by presuming their knowledge 
of what he knew, but which in some 
cases they could not possibly know, or in 
other cases could not fairly be assumed 
to know. She objected also to the 
frequent roughness of his versification. 
There was in him a tendency—almost a 
habit, she observes, to make his lines 
difficult to read. “Not that music is re- 
quired everywhere,” she wrote, “but that 
the uncertainty of rhythm throws the 
reader’s mind off the rail and interrupts 
his progress with you and your influence 
- with him.” 

Dr. Lounsbury’s closing remarks are 
of interest because of the stand which he 
takes in regard to form as a necessity to 
the existence and perpetuation of poetry.” 
....1 do not believe that there is any 
lasting pleasure in formlessness, any 
genuine vitality in articulate phraseology, 
that I express here a view which is op- 
posed to that which has of late had wide 
acceptance. Poems of his there are 
which will never cease to be cherished as 
long as English literature endures. The 
verse of his which will reach the widest 
circle, which will meet everywhere with 
the keenest appreciation will be, as it has 
been, that which offers fewest difficulties 
either in the way of comprehension or of 
diction. The poems of Browning’s that 
will carry his name down to remotest 
posterity will be those that are the least 
representative of him in the eyes of no 
small number of his present admirers. 





Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, have issued an interesting work 
which is a Frenchman’s appreciation of 
a famous American. The title is “Wil- 
liam James,” by Emile Boutroux, membre 
de L’Institut. The work is translated 
from the second edition with the author’s 
sanction and co-operation by Archibald 
and Barbara Henderson. ($1.00 net.) 

“Beginning with a sketch of the career 
and works of “William James,” in which 
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the intimate charact r of the union which 
existed between the man’s life and his 
philosophy is clearly attested, the author 
proceeds to outline, briefly but compre- 
hensively, the various phases of his phil- 
osophy as they unroll in his psychology, 
the point of departure for James, through 
the psychology of religion—which justi- 
fied for him his wider reach—on to the 
pragmatism of his method and the sug- 
gestions of his metaphysical views of a 
radical empiricism. Then follows a 
chapter on his pedagogy and a concluding 
summary.” 





“The Wrong Woman,” by Charles D. 
Stewart. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, $1.25. 

Many readers have a warm spot in 
their hearts for the author of “The 
Fugitive Blacksmith,” and a smaller num- 
ber, but perhaps a more discriminating 
group of readers, love even more Mr. 
Stewart’s “Partners of Providence.” 
Now he takes as his real subject the 
Texas sheep country, and especially the 
way in which the lonely shepherd cares 
for the young lambs. This does not sound 
like a notably promising subject for 
romance, yet through the introduction of 
a light-hearted and wholesome girl, a 
would-be school-teacher, who has lost 
her way on the prairie, and is rescued and 
treated with true courtesy and helpful- 
ness by a ranch-owner acting for the time 
as shepherd, Mr. Stewart manages to 
combine local background with a curious 
story of misunderstanding in a novel way. 

The book is written with a deliberate- 
ness which some will find provoking and 
others will find delightful, and is gently 
and agreeably humorous. 





Whistler’s Pastels and Other Modern 
Profiles. By A. E. Gallatin. The John 
Lane Company, New York, $2.50. 

This little book is printed with all pos- 
sible delicacy and fineness, and is a thor- 
oughly tasteful example of typography. 
Its reproductions of pastels, water-colors, 
and chalk drawings by Whistler, and of a 
few pictures by Winslow Homer and 
others, are almost beyond praise in their 
execution. Mr. Gallatin’s discussion of 
the relative values of these pictures and 














the predominant qualities in the methods 
of the artists thus represented is sound 
and interesting. 





Little, Brown anc Company, Boston, 
have a complete issue of the novels of E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, the “Prince of Story 
Tellers” and master of plots,—ingenious 
plots they are, and attractive characters 
who weave their way through the maze. 
Few popular modern novelists have the 
power of casting a spell over the first 
page, the power of prompt fascination in 
as marked a degree as has Mr. Oppen- 
heim. He is one of the greatest story 
tellers of the day and his imagination 
knows no bounds. His wide knowledge 
of the world and of men gives to his 
romances a distinction which raises them 
above the ordinary tales of romantic in- 
trigue. 

Some of his latest novels are: 
Ruff and the Double Four,’— 

Mr. Oppenheim is at his best when 
dealing with the plot and counter-plot of 
the underground politics of Europe. The 
adventures of Peter Ruff, who first es- 
tablishes himself as a crime investigator 
and private detective, and later becomes 
the chief of one of the most powerful 
secret societies of Europe—the “Double- 
Four”—will appeal to all lovers of the 
Oppenheim type of fiction. Peter Ruff is 
one of Mr. Oppenheim’s masterly char- 
acter creations. Whether Peter is out- 
witting John Dory of Scotland Yard, or 
circumventing the bold plans of Count 
von Hern, the Austrian spy, he is cool, 
shrewd and resourceful; while the all- 
powerful “Double-Four” is one of the 
most amazing organizations that the fer- 
tile mind of Mr. Oppenheim has ever in- 
vented. 

“Havoc” is 
novels. 

The opening chapter of “Havoc”’ tells 
of a secret meeting of great crowned 
heads of Europe aiming at the invasion 
of England, and the efforts of the 
Austrian secret service to regain im- 
portant papers relating to the project is 
the motif of this enthralling story. It is 
a tale full of complications, surprises, and 
exciting incidents, in which English 
brains are pitted against Austrian crafti- 


‘Peter 


another of his recent 
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ness, with a beau‘iful opera singer play- 
ing an important part in events. 

The “Moving Finger” is unexcelled for 
excitement and mystery. Henry Roches- 
ter, a wealthy member of Parliament, 
gives Bertrand Saton, a young dreamer, 
sufficient money to afford him a place in 
the world he is thirsting to enter, and 
tells him to go forth and succeed, but if 
he fails, to swim out to sea, and swim 
until the end comes and he sinks. Here 
is a story with a complicated love interest 
told in Oppenheim’s best vein, one that 
pulsates with life, and is truly startling in 
some of its relations, 

The “Lost Ambassador” is full of ex- 
cellent delineation of plot and fascination. 
It is a straightforward tale of mystery, 
the plot of which hinges on the sale of 
two magnificent new battleships by an 
emissary of the Brazilian government. 
In dramatic power, in intricacy of plot,— 
most of all in its swiftness of incident,— 
it is as good a story as Mr. Oppenheim 
has ever written. The scene shifts ra- 
pidly from Paris to London hotels, and 
then to the country, and there is a rascally 
maitre d’hotel who is sure to interest you. 

Mr. Oppenheim has now written the 
story of his own career. This character- 
ictic biographical material is incorporated 
with other interesting information re- 
garding this “prince of story-tellers”—es- 
timates of his work, description of his 
many books, etc.,—in an attractive book- 
let which his American publishers, Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, will mail 
to any address on request. The booklet 
contains pictures of Mr. Oppenheim and 
his family, his English home, illustrations 
from his recent books, etc. 





Louisa M, Alcott’s “Little Women” 
has at last been produced on the profes- 
sional stage. Written forty-three years 
ago, and one of the few permanent best 
sellers not out of copyright, it is indeed 
strange that “Meg” “Jo” “Beth” and 
“Amy” have not before been presented to 
theatre goers. It was after eight years of 
effort that Miss Jessie Bonstelle, an ex- 
perienced New York theatrical woman, 
was able to secure from the nephew of 
Miss Alcott the dramatic rights of the 
book. She then turned to Miss Marian 
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DeForest, a Buffalo newspaper woman, 
to write the play; the manuscript was 
next sent to William A. Brady, the New 
York theatrical manager, who accepted 
it without ever having read the book and 
a competent company is now playing to 
large houses in the Middle West. 

It will be recalled that Miss Alcott her- 
self was fond of the theatre. She wrote 
plays which she and her sisters gave in 
the old barn connected with “Wayside,” 
the old Hawthorne house in Concord, and 
according to Frank B. Sanborn, the only 
survivor of a notable group of Concord 
literary folk, Louisa was at one time 
thinking of adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession. 

When Miss Alcott died in 1888, her 
heirs were her two nephews, one of 
whom, John S. Pratt, adopted the name 
of Alcott. He and his brother, Fred 
Pratt, controlled the copyrights of the 
many successful books which their aunt 
wrote and enjoyed the large income 
thereof, but there appeared to be a divi- 
sion of opinion as t» the advisability of 


granting dramatic rights. Finally, op- 
position to Miss Bonstelle’s project 
gradually passed away. The surviving 
nephew, John S. P. Alcott, now a Bos- 
ton business man, was assured that the 
story would be faithfully reproduced, 
making due allowance for necessary 
dramatic changes, and with the aid of 
many of the identical properties and cos- 
tumes used by the March girls in their 
home-made plays, including Jo’s 
(Louisa’s) boots, the four acts are said 
to give a faithful presentation of the 
eventful life of the March (Alcott) 
family in Concord. Three of the acts are 
laid in the living room of the happy 
family, and the fourth in the orchard at 
“Plumfield.” The principal characters 
transferred to the stage are Mr. and Mrs. 
March, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, Aunt 
Mach, Mr. Lawrence, Laurie, Prof. 
Bhaer, John Brooks and Hannah Mullett. 

The dramatization of “Little Women” 
recalls the joys and prosperity which its 
original publication brought to the Al- 
cott family forty-three years ago. At 








that time Miss Alcott had written two 
books, “Hospital Sketches” and ‘Moods,’ 
neither of which had a large sale, to- 
gether with some short stories, but the 
improvidence of the head of the house, 
A. Bronson Alcott, the philosophical 
dreamer, left the family in debt, and 
above all things the ambitious and tal- 
ented Louisa dreaded debts. 

In September, 1867, Thomas Niles of 
the old Boston publishing firm of Roberts 
Bros., asked her to write a girls’ book, and 
in May of the following year they re- 
peated the request through her father. 
Her reply was “I’ll try.” 

An old idea she had in mind of a 
homely story called “The Pathetic 
Family,” recurred to her, and she set out 
to describe the early life of her home. 
In June she sent twelve chapters to Mr. 
Niles who thought them dull; “So do I,” 
is Louisa’s entry in her diary. But she 
worked away and by July 15th, had fin- 
ished the book. 

In August, 1868, Roberts Bros. made 
her an offer for the story, but, at the 
same time advised her to keep the copy- 
right, instead of selling it outright. “An 
honest publisher and a lucky author, for 
the copyright made her fortune,” is Miss 
Alcott’s comment in her diary in 1885. 

Published in the autumn of 1868, 
several thousand copies of “Little 
Women” were sold before the year 
closed, and a welcome check was sent out 
to Concord by her publishers, who de- 
manded a second volume for spring. The 
so-called sequel, now a part of the regular 
book, was finished on New Year’s. 

The success of “Little Women” was 
not confined to this country. Not only 
did it become a great favorite in Eng- 
land, but it was translated into French, 
German, Dutch, and other languages. 

Miss Alcott was thirty-six when the 
book paved her way to some of the lux- 
uries of life which had long been denied 
her. After the wants of her immediate 


family had been generously provided for, 
a trip abroad was made possible, but 
while in Rome she was saddened by the 
news of the death of her well-beloved 
brother-in-law, Mr. Pratt. 

It was by writing “Little Men” that 
the 


she found most comfort, for the 
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thought of her sister and nephews was 
constantly in her heart, and she wrote 
the book so that they might never want. 

It was only during the last year that 
steps were taken to preserve the Orchard 
House in Concord where “Little Women” 
was written. Though the efforts of 
the Concord Woman’s Club sufficient 
money was raised to purchase the prop- 
erty and make the necessary repairs, and 
the house now stands as a permanent 
memorial to Louisa M. Alcott. This 
plain old-fashioned wooden dwelling is 
one of the shrines that all strangers to 
Concord never fail to visit. 

That the staging of “Little Women” 
will stimulate renewed reading of the 
book, is the opinion among booksellers, 
despite the fact that “Little Women” is 
probably the most popular copyrighted 
juvenile to-day. Over a million copies 
have been sold in the various American 
editions, while its sale in England has 
been phenomenal. 


“No woman can read ‘The Garden of 
Tortures’; few can read any of Mir- 
beau’s novels.” Such is the impression 
recently conveyed by a professor of 
French in one of our universities con- 
cerning the work of the much disputed 
French novelist and dramatist who stands 
to-day at the head of the ultra-realistic 
school, but whose books are almost un- 
known in this country. Not since Ben- 
jamin R. Tucker was prevented from 
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publishing his translation of “The Diary 
of a Chambermaid” by the interference 
of the postal authorities, has a second at- 
tempt been made to introduce any of the 
more important works of Octave Mirbeau 
to the American public. The reason may 
be that given by the French professor 
that they are too repellant to women, 
and that books of that type will never be 
read in the United States. 

And yet critics are not lacking in 
France who claim that this strange 
Octave Mirbeau is the one giant of con- 
temporary French letters, that notwith- 
standing the unpleasant and often dis- 
gusting atmosphere of his books, he is a 
crusader of the beautiful, and the creator 
of a new standard of esthetics. “He is 
our only novelist of genius, declares 
Victor Méric in his lively series of por- 
traits called Les Hommes du Jour, “the 
only one the French can place beside 
Tolstoy, of whom he is not far from 
being the disciple—not considering his 
philosophy.” It is perhaps not an in- 
significant fact that Mirbeau has won 
great popularity with the radical Rus- 
sians, who know his work through trans- 
lations by Viera Korzukhina, E. Moroks- 
hin, V. Tutchalski and others. The Ger- 
mans are apt to put him in the same class 
with their own Frank Wedekind, whom 
he is not unlike. One of the first plays to 
be staged by the new company of Ger- 
man players who have been appearing at 
the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, was 
“Der Dieb,” a version of one of Mir- 
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beau’s mordant one-act satires, ‘‘Scru- 
pules.” Except for this, and the unsuc- 
cessful ‘Business is Business,” produced 
several years ago, Mirbeau is unknown to 
the American stage. Although the real 
discoverer of Maeterlinck, he is almost 
unknown to American readers—unless 
as the writer of the preface of Mar- 
guerite Andoux’s prize novel “Marie 
Claire.”’—Current Literature (January ). 





Little, Brown and Company, the 
authorized American publishers of Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz, announce for immediate 
publication a new book from the pen of 
the famous Polish novelist, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, entitled “In Desert and Wilder- 
ness.” In his latest story the author of 
“Quo Vadis,” “With Fire and Sword,” 
etc., carries the reader through wild and 
savage Africa, at the time of the insur- 
rection of “The Mahdi,” in the company 
of two kidnapped children and a few 
Sudanese, Bedouins, and Blacks. The 
events of the story revolve around a little 
girl of eight and a brave, manly boy of 
fourteen, who cherishes and protects her. 
The author’s extraordinary power of ob- 
servation and faculty of description make 
the almost impossible events seem real 
and life-like. The pages of the book glow 
with the atmosphere and color of the 
desert, and teem with adventure after 
adventure. The translator is Max A. 
Drexmal who rendered into English Mr. 
Sienkiewicz’s previous novel “Whirl- 
pools.”’ 





INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


ARLYLE once said that the time 

approached when one who had 

no light to shed on industrial 

problems could make no claim to 
leadership, If that time was only ap- 
proaching fifty years or more ago, when 
the famous Scotchman thought and 
wrote, it surely has now arrived. What 
we wait and watch for at the present 
moment as they whose eyes watch for 
the morning, is some one who will lead 
us out of our social wilderness where at 
times we seem completely lost, and bring 
us safe into the land of co-operative en- 
ergy and mutual good-will. No one is 
listened to for long at the present time, 
and no one is looked upon as a leader, 
who has not something to say, whether of 
a radical or conservative nature, in 
regard to the social problem. You can 
hardly open a single newspaper, or read 
a single book, or listen to a single public 
speech or sermon, that you do not find 
the matter referred to,—sometimes fool- 
ishly it may be, and often ignorantly, and 
frequently with deplorably narrow and 
mistaken zeal; but still referred to. And 
this means just one thing, and it means it 
most distinctly. It means that the age 
we live in is not, as we say so often, a 
scientific age, it is a social age. It is an 
age of human interests and human rela- 
tionships, in which the dominant and all- 
pervading question does not concern the 
physical evolution that has been, but the 
social evolution which is yet to be. The 
task of the century just passed was a 
mechanical task,—of invention, discovery 
and adaptation. It was well and nobly 
and even dramatically performed by en- 
gineers and promoters, and men of or- 
ganizing genius. It led, as some -one 
well has said, to the practical bridg- 
ing of the ocean, to the conquest of 
the air, to the hollowing of the moun- 





tains, to the harnessing of mighty rivers, 
to the spanning of enormous chasms, and 
now, at last, and the greatest of such 
things yet, to the cleaving apart of this 
huge continent by a mighty water-way 
through which the East and West will 
become united as the waters of two great 
oceans meet and silently embrace. All 
this, and how much more, has been splen- 
didly accomplished. 

But it remains for us to do something 
different and something even higher. 
Theirs was a task of mechanical en- 
gineering; ours is a task of social read- 
justment. It was for them to seek out 
and develop natural forces; it is for us 
to harmonize and regulate human forces. 
They devised and constructed mechanical 
appliances for lightening human labor ; it 
rests with us to arrange things for unit- 
ing the world of labor to the world of 
general social needs. As matters stand 
at present, man has put apart what God 
had joined together, and hand laborers 
and laborers of the head are hostile to 
each other, instead of working for a com- 
mon end with mutual good-will. To bring 
these things about is a matter of ethical 
engineering. It calls for social readjust- 
ment, for a development of justice, for- 
bearance and co-operative zeal. 

For more than a generation now a 
great deal of the bitter feeling, of the 
stern self-sacrifice, of the willingness to 
suffer, and of the joy of struggle which 
once became displayed upon the actual 
battle-fields of life have been transferred 
to the plains of daily business and com- 
mercial enterprise. The earth of finan- 
cial prosperity periodically trembles 
beneath the fierce contentions that are 
carried on in many trades and forms of 
industry. As the actual war-clouds of 
the world have tended steadily to break 
and drift away, we have carried over into 
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realms of daily toil and occupation many 
of the terms belonging to the field of 
actual battle. We speak of the opposing 
camps of capital and labor; of the de- 
clarations of war which one or the other 
makes ; of the victories which are gained ; 
of the losses which are suffered; of the 
manceuvers which are planned, and of the 
principles behind which each side comes 
to be entrenched. 

Who of us does not deplore the fact of 
strife and waste like this, and dream with 
fondness of a time when industrial peace 
shall reign? For this great end there are 
thinkers rising up who bend their brows 
in study. There are statisticians gather- 
ing facts, and philanthropists who toil 
with eager energy and patient zeal. What 
we look for, and what, for my own part I 
believe we must discover or devise, is 
some adjustment of conditions; some 
scheme of social or co-operative toil, by 
which friendliness, and not hostility as 
now, shall be the natural and easy thing. 
It is too much the case that the highways 
of industry are so constructed that 
people, who otherwise would be friendly, 
are led to struggle and contend with one 
another. In one of the great transfer 
stations of the Boston Elevated Railway 
a large sign at one time hung and per- 
haps may still be seen there. It was 
placed above the narrow gates that open 
on to the platform where the trains draw 
in. The sign requested people in polite 
and earnest words, not to push, jostle 
against, tread upon, bruise, and fight 
with one another as they passed out to 
the cars. In other words, here was a con- 
dition of things under which ordinary 
people of good manners and friendly 
instincts, were transformed into selfish 
and struggling brutes. 

The new inventions that we wait for, 
consequently, at the present time, are 
social inventions ;—contrivances, that is, 
for lessening human jealousies, and lift- 
ing human toil and trade to a broader 
and a higher plane. Thus far, as I have 
said, we have invented and achieved 
things chiefly in the realms of mechanical 
appliances, and we have left society, in 
large part, to work out its own salvation. 
For myself, however, I often have the 
feeling that a little change, a slight ad- 
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justment of some sort, as simple in its 
way as the device of utilizing steam, or 
harnessing electric power, will some time 
come and transform the entire realm of 
social and industria relationships. This 
system we are living under at the present 
time, by which some are the givers and 
others the recipients of wages, and which 
divides the world of industry into two 
opposing camps, s not necessarily a per- 
manent system, nor has it always been in 
operation. It is an outgrowth, or evolu- 
tion, from an earlier and still less worthy 
system. Society is growing, and of recent 
years it has grown too fast. The system 
of slavery, which prevailed in early times, 
gave place to feudalism, which was semi- 
slavery. Then at a later time, and that 
not long ago, the feudal system gave way 
to the wages system, which is a kind 
semi-feudalism. The Barons and Over- 
lords of yesterday, it has more than once 
been pointed out who had serfs to cul- 
tivate their land, are the trust magnates 
and the capitalists of to-day on whose 
wishes and perhaps whose whims our 
laborers are more or less dependant. 
What we need, therefore, and what per- 
haps we can work out only slowly, is 
some adjustment of relationship which 
shall make good-will more natural and 
easy; which shall minimize industrial 
disparities, and magnify the ties that bind 
us all together in one great and growing 
family. 

We talk with careless ease of “social 
service.” But social service, as it fast is 
coming to be interpreted, is not merely 
ministering to the needy and ‘distressed ; 
it is not only organizing clubs and classes 
in degraded sections of our cities; it is 
not simply teaching trades and manners 
to the immigrant and ignorant,—wise, 
benificent and beautiful as all such action 
is. But social service, in its larger and 
deeper aspect, “means the application of 
Christian principles and the spirit of 
Christian teaching to the organization of 
human society in order,” as some one well 
has said, “that the systems and processes 
by which the poor are multiplied in such 
great numbers, shall normally and na- 
turally pass away.” 

Even Charity, as it gets more scientific, 
comes to be more searching. Our modern 








charity is not satisfied to say that intem- 
perance is the cause of poverty; or that 
shiftlessness, or incapacity, or mistor- 
tune, or illness, or that all of them to- 
gether, constitute the cause. It is not 
content to say just that and nothing 
more, for that is only half the truth. We 
are led back, and we go back, to the very 
industrial system under which we live, 
and there we find in uncertainty of work 
and insufficiency of wage, the fountain 
head of poverty and want. 

Take such a condition of things as 
came to pass in the City of Lawrence. | 
make no pretence of knowing which side 
is in the wrong; but I am very sure that 
neither side is wholly in the right; and | 
am surer still that the worst thing about it 
all is the system which conduces to bring- 
ing such a state of things to pass. There 
are many elements that entered into it; 
elements of shortsightedness, as well as 
selfishness, and among them, is a lament- 
able lack of uniformity of labor legisla- 
tion in our different States. We shall 
continue to have trouble, and unnecessary 
difficulties will beset the paths of our 
captains of industry, whose lot is hard 
enough already, as long as the legal hours 
of labor are one thing in Massachusetts, 
and another thing in Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, and still another thing 
in Georgia, Mississippi, and the Caro- 
linas. 

But back of all such superficial things 
as these remains the fact that the social 
system, or at least the industrial system, 
under which we live, is not based upon 
the noblest principles. We are better in- 
dividually than we are collectively, and 
the Christian principles that we profess 
in private life have yet to be applied, with 
transforming power, to the spheres of 
commerce and production. The time will 
come, I feel convinced, when such a state 
of warfare as came about between our 
two industrial classes in Lawrence, will 
be looked upon as no less barbarous and 
needless, than we should consider now- 
adays an actual war between Lawrence 
and Lowell, or the Cities of Worcester 
and Woonsocket. 

The social classes need to be inter- 
preted to one another. If there is vin- 


dictiveness that often breaks forth into 
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violence on the one side; there is far too 
often superciliousness, which is born of 
selfishness, upon the other. We speak 
in pitying tones of the ignorance of work- 
ingmen who fancy they can work less 
hours and draw the same amount of pay. 
But how about the ignorance as to human 
nature, on the part of employers of labor, 
who give no notice that wages are to be 
reduced, and leave the laboring man to 
find out what has happened when he 
opens his little pay-envelope on Saturday. 
The revulsion of feeling that ensues is 
natural, and one can hardly wonder that 
vehement, and it may be violent, action is 
the consequence, Moreover, the seem- 
ing ignorance of the working man, in this 
respect, is not as dense as one might 
fancy. If the question is asked, Why 
should any one assume that wages will 
remain the same with fewer hours of 
work when payment is by the piece? The 
answer is ready and complete. And the 
answer is, That time and time again just 
that has happened! The history of the 
last half century is a history of constantly 
shorter hours and continually higher 
wages. “In the economic history of the 
last fifty or sixty years, in the United 
States and Great Britain,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Laughlin in his Latter-Day Pro- 
blems, “it appears that money wages have 
risen by about fiftv per cent. for unskilled 
labor, and to over a hundred per cent. for 
higher grades of work, while the hours 
of labor per dav ha e been lowered con- 
siderably.” Such being the facts of his- 
tory it was not such an ignorant assump- 
tion after all on the part of the Law- 
rence operatives, as some have been in- 
clined to claim, that wages need not be 
reduced. 

In all of this, however, it may be asked, 
does the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and conciliation seem to have 
counted for so little? Peace and ar- 
bitration go together in the world of in- 
ternational affairs, and one wonders why 
the two are not more common than we 
find them in the sphere of industry, 
where the application of the principle 
would seem to be much easier. The ex- 
planation is, that public opinion does not 
yet insist upon conciliatory measures, and 
that our State Board can only offer in a 
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friendly way its serv'ces. If either side is 
unwilling to have the matter investigated, 
the hands of the Board are tied and itcan- 
not make a move. In other words, the 
State has authority to quell riots and dis- 
order, which follow in consequence of a 
strike, but it has not power to insist upon 
its machinery being tried before a strike 
is declared. What is needed is greater 
government authority, and the employ- 
ment of a stronger hand before extremes 
become resorted to. If public opinion 
were only aroused to the point of stand- 
ing behind such legislation, it might be 
provided as it is in Canada under the 
Industrial Disputes and Investigation 
Act that all matters of dispute must 
be submitted to investigation before a 
strike on the one side, or a lock-out on 
the other, is declared. If, after the mat- 
ter has been inquired into, and a report 
has been made in all fairness and good- 
will, an agreement cannot be arrived at, 
then, of course, the extreme step of war- 
fare would have to be taken. It does 
seem, however, that State action to the 
extent of requiring that the causes of dis- 
agreement be looked into and reported 
upon and made public before a strike is 
declared, would be the next and natural 
step. In all these periods of industrial 
warfare there is one party that has not 
been sufficiently considered, and that is 
the general public. The public is some- 
times the heaviest sufferer, and the 
inconvenience which is caused is often 
most extreme. We are inclined to pity 
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the operatives who go without their 
wages, and we feel compassion for their 
families who suffer so much as a con- 
sequence. We overlook, however, the 
small shopkeepers—the local grocers, 
butchers, dry goods dealers, who, through 
no fault of their own, are suddenly de- 
prived of trade, or perhaps obliged to ex- 
tend credit to their customers who, other- 
wise, will probably trade elsewhere when 
the strike is ended, These are the people 
who need to be considered and who must 
be educated, together with all of us who 
suffer less directly from these periods of 
strife. 

It was suggested that the State should 
contribute money for the relief of suffer- 
ing in Lawrence. This is closing the 
stable door, however, after the proverbial 
theft has taken place. What is needed, 
is, that we go back to the time when dis- 
agreements first arise and devise some 
means by which differences may be 
amically settled. The end, no doubt, 
is still far off; but the way is slowly 
opening to our feet, and the prospect is 
not wholly dark. Benjamin Franklin 
was asked on one occasion how it hap- 
pened that he saw so distinctly into 
physical conditions and was able to make 
such interesting discoveries. His answer 
was, “By always thinking of them.” And 
so, no doubt, out of our present per- 
plexities and serious unrest, there will 
come in time some way of social adjust- 
ment which will be so simple as to amaze 
us that it was not long ago discovered. 


New HaAmpPsHIRE WoMEN IN 


THE REVOLUTION 


By BERTHA LOUISE COLBURN 


HAT New Hampshire soldiers, 
both officers and men, played a 
leading part in the war of the 
Revolution is now universally 
conceded ; that the women of the Granite 
State also performed memorable deeds is 
not so well known. Opportunities for 
spectacular deeds of heroism must neces- 


sarily have been few in a state which was 
the scene of no battle, and through whose 
borders no organized band of the enemy 
marched; yet the stories of Madam 
Seavey and the Ranger’s flag, and of 
Prudence Wright and the tory, show un- 
surpassed heroic patriotism. The courage 
which endures hardships and actual 








privation New Hampshire women had 
abundant opportunity to show. 

Most of the towns in the state were 
then new and small. A few in the south- 
eastern part, like Portsmouth, Dover and 
Exeter had been settled before 1643; but 
old Dunstable lying along the Merrimac 
to the south, although chartered in 1673, 
had but one settlement on Salmon Brook, 
for sixty years. The bloody Indian wars 
forbade advance into the wilderness, and 
although after Lovewell’s fight in 1724, 
twenty-eight new towns were chartered, 
it was not till after the final conquest of 
Canada by the English in 1763, that the 
settlers were free from Indian attacks. 
In 1775 the population of the state had 
reached 82,200, yet only one town, Ports- 
mouth, boasted 4,000 inhabitants. Lon- 
donderry numbered 2,000, while only 
twelve others exceeded 1,000—Amherst, 
Barrington, Chester, Dover, Durham, 
Epping, Exeter, Hollis, Hopkinton, New- 
market, Salem, and Stratam. 

Thus we see that while in a few of the 
older towns the comforts and refinements 
of life were enjoyed, in most of the 
towns there was only the rude life of the 
frontier. Yet the fire of patriotism 
burned even more brightly in the rude 
cabin than in the mansion. The King’s 
treatment of his American subjects was 
an exciting topic of conversation among 
the colonists, and the women held quite 
as firm opinions as the men. When the 
tax was placed on tea, it was the women 
‘who said: “We wil! drink no more tea” 
—the “we” in this case meaning “I, my 
husband, and children.” So they put 
away the tea-caddy, and instead of tea 
brewed “‘liberty-tea,” which was made of 
loosestrife, sage, ribwort, strawberry, 
currant, raspberry or plaintain leaves. 
For sugar, the early settlers had long 
made a kind of molasses fom corn-stalks, 
and boiled down maple sap. “Sweet- 
ened water,” flavored with spice, was a 
favorite drink with Colonial dames. The 
famous, figured stoneware bowl belonging 
to Mrs. John Carr of Candia, was filled 
with these unstimulating drinks when 
her neighbors, during the war, came with 
their sewing, to spend the afternoon with 
her. Thus it preserves memories of Re- 
volutionary sacrifices, as well as of later 
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conviviality, when it served as a punch 
bowl in Mr. Carr’s tavern after the war. 

When the news which Paul Revere 
brought out from Boston reached New 
Hampshire, the men everywhere dropped 
their work, and their wives helped them 
in their hasty preparations for departure. 
The response to the alarm was as prompt 
from the small settlement as from the 
older town. 

In Antrim, every man but two started 
at once for Massachusetts. Of the two 
who remained, one, John Gordon, soon 
after determined to fight against his 
King as he had in the past fought for 
him, and the other, William Smith, who 
was sixty years old, followed the next 
morning with provisions, All night the 
women of Antrim worked, preparing 
needed articles of clothing, and especial- 
ly provisions for their loved ones, and 
in the morning they met “bowing in tears 
and supplication to God,” being led in 
prayer by the pious William Smith. Then 
he set out with his horseload of supplies 
for the seventeen men on the march, and 
John Gordon was the only man of the 
fourteen families left in town. 

It is probable that such scenes as this 
were enacted in many a New Hamp- 
shire town that stirring Nineteenth of 
April. 

The alarm did not reach Peterborough 
till daybreak the following day. In two 
hours Mrs. Thomas Morison and her 
energeiic daughters had made her hus- 
band, son, and hired man ready for a 
long journey, and they started, the young 
men on foot and Captain Morison riding, 
their provisions in a bag slung across the 
horse’s back—a large baking of bread 
just taken from the oven in one end, and 
pork in the other. 

In Lyndborough, the wife of Captain 
Levi Spaulding, with nimble fingers, 
helped make the paper cartridges to 
supply the sixty men in her husband’s 
company. 

In Nottingham, Abigail Butler, sister 
of General Joseph Cilley and Captain 
Cutting Cilley, was the wife of a tavern- 
keeper—Zephaniah Butler. Finding her 
husband and two sons were to march the 
next morning to the seat of the war, and 
that they had not adequate clothing, she 
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set her maids to work. Two sheep, one 
black and one white, were caught, and 
half the fleece sheared from each. Then 
the wool was carded, spun and woven 
into cloth. All night they worked, and 
by four o’clock in the morning, the hour 
of starting, the garments were cut and 
made. Mrs, Butler was left sole man- 
ager of tavern, farm, and servants, but 
we are not surprised to learn that every- 
thing throve under her energetic direc- 
tion. 

The news that “the British were com- 
ing, killing cattle and murdering people,” 
not only called the men to arms, but in 
some places filled women and children 
with terror. 

In Chester, after the men had marched 
to Cambridge, the report spread that the 
Redcoats had already reached Sand- 
down. The wife of Captain Stephen 
Dearborn, with the help of her eleven 
year old son Richard and two other lads, 
turned her cows and calves together, and 
started with them toward the home of 
her next neighbor, Mrs. Caleb Hall. 
Mrs. Hall with five children, the eldest 
eleven and the youngest eight months, 
joined her, as did Mrs. Moody Chase 
with her three children from the next 
house. 

Mrs. Wells Chase and her son fell into 
the mournful procession, which was 
soon swelled by the occupants of the next 
dwelling, Mrs. Nathaniel Woods, with 
her three children, the youngest only two 
weeks old. As they travelled .on they 
met Mr. Moody Chase who contradicted 
the report. The procession turned, but 
the women were too frightened to spend 
the night alone, so they kept garrison at 
the two Chase houses. 

In the same town, the wife of Joseph 
Calif, who lived on the main road, buried 
her pewter, so that the British might not 
appropriate it and run it into bullets. 

William Graham’s family listened 
fearfully all night to the reports of dis- 
tant muskets, which daybreak investiga- 
tion proved to proceed from the barn, 
where the horse was stamping on the 
plank floor. 

In Weare Mrs. Samuel Philbrick, 
whose husband was away on business, 
told their hired man, Samuel Cilley, to 
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mount a horse and ride until he found 
out the truth of the report. He went as 
far as Dunstable before he learned what 
had really happened, 

The dauntless Mrs. Elinor Johnson of 
Greenland, when she heard that the 
British had landed at Rye, instead of 
running in the opposite direction, armed 
herself with a rifle, and valiantly started 
to meet them. It was probably fortunate 
for the Redcoats that they were miles 
beyond her rifle-range. 

The most amusing thing, however, was 
done by Mrs. John Muzzy of Weare. 
Calling her children around her, she 
said: ‘We will make sure of the maple 
sugar before the Regulars get here.” The 
delighted children obeyed so heartily that 
the sugar was all gone in a very short 
time. 

Many of the patriots who started “to 
méet the regulars” returned when they 
learned that the Red-coats had retreated 
to Boston, but many enlisted, some serv- 
ing'a short time, and some during the 
whale or most of the war. While they 
were away the home work fell upon their 
wives. We have found the names of 
some of these women who so bravely and 
capably assumed the responsibility of the 
home. 

One woman of rare endowments, who 
successfully managed her husband’s 
farm and business while he was away, 
was “Molly Reid,” as she was familiarly 
called. She was the wife of General 
George Reid of Londonderry, and during 
the seven years he commanded in the 
war, she cared for her family of young 
children, and took entire charge of the 
farm. In one of her letters to her hus- 
band, she argues with all the acuteness of 
knowledge various matters relating to 
farm, stock, etc., but concludes with the 
very deferential remark of an obedient 
wife: “All this with your advice, not 
otherwise.” Mrs. Reid has always been 
regarded as a pattern of female excel- 
lence. General Stark, an intimate friend 
of the family, once remarked: “If there 
is a woman in New Hampshire fit for 
governor, ‘tis Molly Reid.” 

Mrs. Abigail Reed, the wife of Colonel 
James Reed of Fitzwilliam, was another 
woman left, like Abigail Butler of Not- 








tingham, with the care of an inn and 
large property, when her husband, at 
news of Lexington, raised a company of 
men and marched away. Fitzwilliam had 
been settled only five years, but Mrs. 
Reed was fortunate in having the assist- 
ance of children—the youngest of her 
nine being nine years old. Three of her 
sons were with their father at Bunker 
Hill when he designed the parapet of 
stones thrown across the beach to the 
Mystic river, behind which such effective 
work was done. Abigail Reed was an 
energetic woman, able to turn brain and 
hand to anything, and not only during 
his absence did she look well after her 
husband’s affairs, but when in the second 
year of the war, he was stricken with 
an illness from the effects of which he 
lost his sight, she continued to manage 
his financial affairs until her death in 
1791 (August 27, Keene). 

Many women who found themselves 
left with the care of farms, were either 
without the means to enable them to hire 
their work done, or were in small settle- 
ments where there were few men, as in 
Derryfield, where every man but two 
capable of bearing arms hurried to Lex- 
ington. Fortunately women in_ the 
pioneer towns were not strangers to field 
work, hence when the men dropped their 
hoes, they could take them up. 

When Captain James Aiken of Bed- 
ford, enlisted in June, 1775, his crops 
were in the ground. The whole work of 
the farm, including the harvesting, was 
done by his wife assisted only by her 
children, the eldest of whom was but 
eleven. 

William Hawkins of Wilton, served 
during the whole war, and his capable 
wife maintained her family of small 
children without outside assistance. 

Alice Mills, the wife of Colonel 
Charles Glidden, who settled in North- 
field in 1769, often added to the stock 
of family provisions, during her hus- 
band’s absence in the war, by skillful use 
of the old flint-lock gun. She cut her 
own firewood, going to the deep woods 
with a team of steers, felling the trees 
her-elf, hauling them home, and prepar- 
ing them for the huge fireplace, aided 
only by her young children. 
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Mrs. Simon G‘lman on her little clear- 
ing in Sanbornton is said to have suffered 
great hardships during her husband’s ab- 
sence in the war, in 1783; but she 
possessed a vigorous constitution and ~ 
great strength, for we read that she had 
helped her husband fell trees when they 
settled there three years before, so she 
does not receive as much of our sym- 
pathy as does her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Joseph Gilman. 

This Mrs. Gilman was Hannah 
Magoon of Exeter, who had accom- 
panied her young husband to the log 
cabin in the forests of Sanbornton 
several winters before. She had been 
living in easy circumstances at her home 
in Exeter, and the privations of frontier 
life appalled her. When her husband en- 
listed in May, 1778, for eight months, 
her sufferings became real. Often while 
he was absent, she had no provisions, 
and the milk of one cow and wild berries 
sustained her and two nursing children. 
It would seem that pride prevented her 
from making known her destitution, for 
the town had voted “to provide for the 
families of the soldiers.” 

Town records all over the state show 
such entries as the following: April 27, 
1775. Voted that our selectmen inspect 
the families of our men that have gone to 
the army and if they find any in want, 
to provide what is necessary at town’s 
cost.” 

“June 15, 1778. Voted that the 
selectmen shall supply the soldier’s wives 
with the necessaries of life at the rated 
price and that the town pay the over- 
plus.” ; 

“July 5, 1779. Voted that the over- 
seers of the poor take care of the Con- 
tinential soldiers’ families, and have 
particular regard to the families of those 
that have died in the army.” 

Some of these soldiers’ widows were 
left with property, or with well-to-do 
relatives, and did not need financial as- 
sistance; but all needed and received 
loving sympathy. 

The first one to be widowed in 
Hillsboro was Eunice Jennison, wife of 
Captain Isaac Baldwin, the first man in 
the town to volunteer at the news from 
Lexington. He fell mortally wounded at 
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Bunker Hill, one hour after the begin- 
ning of the battle—the second man killed. 
His wife was left with five children un- 
der twelve years of age. Fortunately 
she had a father and brother to aid and 
comfort her. 

Lieutenant Thomas Dearborn of Can- 
dia, was killed at Rhode Island in 1778, 
struck in the head by a cannon ball from 
the British battery while assisting a 
wounded man to climb a wall. At the 
very time he fell, his wife, sitting by the 
window at home, looked out and dis- 
tinctly saw her husband coming up the 
street. Joyfully she ran to the door to 
greet him. Alas! no one was in sight, 
and with a sudden conviction that it was 
a vision of ill-omen, she fell senseless to 
the floor. As she had four small chil- 
dren dependent upon her, it is a relief to 
learn that she afterwards accepted the 
offer of Joseph Palmer to share his heart 
and home, and later added more Olive 
branches to her garden. 

The women of those days suffered 
heroically. They urged their husbands 
and sons to march to war, although they 
knew they might never return. Said one 
old lady in Peterboro, questioned about 
it years afterward: “I was willing that 
my father and brothers should run their 
chance with the rest.” 

News travelled slowly, and the an- 
xiety which those at home endured when 
rumors of terrible battles or of defeats 
reached them, was almost as hard to bear 
as the certainty that a loved one had 
fallen; yet after the term of enlistment 
had expired, and the husband came home 
in safety, he was urged to serve again as 
soon as the call came for more men. 
When the old soldier returned to the 
ranks, and was welcomed with: “Well 
old fellow how came you back again?” 
the usual reply was: “The old woman 
drove me off.” 

That the thought of their patriotic 
wives at home was a continual inspira- 
tion to the Continential soldiers, inciting 
them to bravery and endurance, is shown 
in the many letters of the period which 
have been preserved. Those sent by 
General James Miller of Temple, to his 
wife Ruth, breathe the spirit of lover- 
like ardor and the utmost devotion. 
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General Stark continually kept in mind 
the thought of his spirited wife, and 
every school-boy is familiar with his 
speech to his soldiers just before the 
battle of Bennington: “Boys, there are 
the Red Coats; we must beat them or 
Molly Stark’s a widow.” 

The General won the battle, although 
he lost his favorite horse, which was 
stolen on the field. 

The little part played by Mrs. Stark 
at the evacuation of Boston is not so 
well known, although Mrs. Stark often 
told the story afterward. 

She was visiting her husband in camp, 
when Washington ordered a strong force 
to enter Boston by Roxbury Neck, and 
another force under Stark to pass over 
on rafts and carry the battery on Copp’s 
Hill. General Stark directed his wife to 
mount her horse, and after the embarca- 
tion of the troops, to remain in sight and 
watch the result. If his party were fired 
upon she was to ride into the country, 
spread the alarm and rouse the people. 
The troops passed over unmolested, and 
after she watched them land, advance up 
the heights, and take possession of the 
guns, there was no more for her to do. 

The women of New Hampshire urged 
their husbands to rush to the relief of 
Ticonderoga in July, 1776, as readily as 
they had to hurry to Lexington in 1775. 
There were the same preparations for a 
hasty departure. 

Lieutenant Ebenezer Kilburn of Gil- 
sum, ordered his company to meet at his 
house, and finding that many were desti- 
tute of provisions, hurried home to help 
his wife prepare food. They built fires 
in all the fireplaces, and set the two brick 
ovens to heating. Then two bushels of 
flour were emptied into the kneading 
troughs, and Mrs, Kilburn prepared the 
bread in small loaves, and set it to bake 
in the ovens, or before the fire in the 
fireplaces. In two hours the bread was 
baked, and supplemented by the week’s 
supply which Mrs. Kilburn had baked 
the day before, was set out on long tables 
in the dooryard for the men. 
women were noted for their skill at 
wheel and loom. In September, 1776, 

Mrs. William Moore of Peterborough, 
was a native of Londonderry, whose 
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her brother, young Nathaniel Holmes, 
who had been in the war as waiter to 
Lieutenant Furgerson, and afterwards to 
Major Duncan, and who was now visit- 
ing her, was urged by his brother-in-law 
to enlist. As the boy hesitated, Moore 
offered to make his wages equal to ten 
dollars a month, and Nathaniel replied 
that ne could not go because his clothes 
were all worn out. Hearing the conver- 
sation, his sister said: ‘Billy, you fur- 
nish the shoes, and I will furnish the 
clothes.” There were only two pounds 
of wool in the house, but Mrs. Moore 
ordered all the sheep brought to the barn 
that night, and next morning four early 
lambs were robbed of their fleeces. The 
wool was colored, spun, woven, and 
made into the necessary garments within 
twenty days; and the young soldier was 
ready to join Captain Findley when he 
came through the town on his way to 
Saratoga. 

The wheel and the loom were seldom 
idle in those days, and the homespun 
cloth, when made into garments, long 
out wore modern factory products. 
There are still in existence two linen 
shirts which Josiah Gordon of Bedford, 
who joined the army in 1776, wore 
through the war, and brought home when 
it was over. They were made from flax 
raised on his father’s farm, and hatch- 
eled, cut, and fitted by his mother. 

Major Aaron Whittemore at one time 
during the war received orders to march 
the next morning. He badly needed a 
new pair of trousers, but a soldier’s 
orders allow no delay, and it was already 
the middle of the afternoon. His wife 
Molly immediately arose +o the em- 
ergency. She sent him out to shear a 
black sheep; then she carded, spun, and 
wove the wool, and made it into the gar- 
ments needed for the morning’s march. 

Martha Harris of Salem, supported 
herself during the absence of her hus- 
band, Joseph Harris, by weaving cloth 
to sell. With her cow and garden, she 
made a good living until disaster came. 
The “little house on the hill’’ took fire. 
Willing neighbors saved her great loom, 
but the cottage burned to the ground, 
and only the huge chimney remained in 
its original position. With undaunted 
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courage, she placed her massive square- 
framed loom against the chimney, and, 
securing pieces of boards and nails, built 
herself a house. In this she lived until 
very old, when receiving a pension for 
her husband, she built a small, new house 
on the same site. 

When our soldiers, in the hard winter 
of ’77-8, were shivering at Valley Forge, 
the women at home, mindful of their 
suffering, made them comfortable gar- 
ments, Twenty or more men from 
Hollis were among the sufferers, and in 
January, 1778, there were contributed 
and sent to them from that town: 
“Fifteen shirts made of good merchant- 
able cloth. Twenty pairs of good woolen 
stockings, twenty pairs of good mer- 
chantable shoes,’ besides many other 
articles. 

Mary Torr, wife of Judge Ebenezer 
Thomson of Durham, was one of the 
most active women of the period in work- 
ing for the Continental soldiers. Not 
only did she spin and weave with her 
own hands, but she directed her house- 
hold in making clothing to fit out a com- 
pany for the army, She was a leader in 
the whole community, and a tower of 
strength to all who came under her in- 
fluence. 

Probably the most celebrated band of 
women meeting to sew for their country 
during the Revolution, was the “quilting 
party” of Portsmouth ladies who met, the 
summer of 1777, to make a flag for the 
Ranger. Captain John Paul Jones, who 
had been appointed by Congress to com- 
mand the Ranger, in the same resolution 
of June 14, 1777, which adopted the stars 
and stripes as the national emblem, na- 
turally desired to hoist the new flag over 
the newly launched Ranger. Unfor- 
tunately the shops of Portsmouth could 
not furnish enough silk to make the ban- 
ner. When this reached the knowledge 
of the patriotic young women of the 
town, they pledged their silk gowns, and 
meeting at the home of Madam Helen 
Seavey, they cut and made the banner 
according to specifications furnished by 
Jones. Madam Seavey’s sacrifice was 
greater than the others, for the thirteen 
white stars in the “new constellation” 
were cut from the bridal dress in which 
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she has been wedded the previous May, 
to a young officer of the New Hampshire 
line. The names of four other members 
of the ‘quilting party” have been 
preserved—Mary Langdon, Caroline 
Chandler, Augusta Pierce, and Dorothy 
Hall, niece of Elijah Hall, second Lieut- 
enant of the Ranger. 

The stars and stripes were without 
doubt quilted together with those fine and 
even stitches for which our fore-mothers 
were noted. The banner was completed, 
presented, and hoisted on the Ranger on 
the nation’s first birthday, July 4, 1777, 
Captain Jones making the trip from Bos- 
ton for the purpose. That was a famous 
banner! Not only was it the first stars 
and stripes to be hoisted on a U. S. man- 
of-war, but it was the first to be saluted 
by a foreign power when the Ranger met 
the French fleet in the harbor of Brest, 
February 13, 1778, and the first to com- 
pel a regular British war ship to strike 
flag in token of surrender, when the 
Drake was captured, April 23, 1778—the 
only flag that ever went down flying on 
the ship that conquered and captured the 
ship that sunk her. 

Jones, considering the flag his personal 
property, kept it with him when he took 
command of Bonne Homme Richard. 
He desired to bring the flag home and 
give it back untarnished into the fair 
hands that had given it to him, as he ex- 
plained to Miss Langdon when he re- 
turned to America. “But Miss Mary,” 
he said, “I couldn’t bear to strip it from 
the poor old ship in her last agony, nor 
could I deny to my dead on her decks, 
who had given their lives to keep it flying, 
the glory of taking it with them.” “You 
did exactly right Commodore,” exclaimed 
Miss Langdon, “that flag is just where 
we wish it to be—flying at the bottom of 
the sea over the only ship that ever sank 
in victory. If you had taken it from her 
and brought it back to us, we should hate 
you.” 

Some women helped their country’s 
cause merely by their beauty, grace and 
social charm; others by their ready wit, 
or their fertility of invention. The names 
of many accomplished hostesses have 
come down to us. The wife of Joseph 
Gilman, a wealthy merchant in Exeter, 
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was a superior and highly accomplished 
woman. Mr. Gilman was a member of 
the State Committee of Safety, and his 
house was their meeting place, and a 
resort of all the Whigs in that locality. 
They found comfort and inspiration in 
the pleasantries of Mrs. Gilman. It is 
related, however, that Samuel Adams in 
one of his visits during the darkest hours 
of the Revolution, was so depressed that 
even Mrs. Gilman’s sprightly conversa- 
tion could not rouse him to cheerfulness. 
The French officers in America often 
visited Mrs, Gilman, especially enjoying 
the hospitality of a woman who was ac- 
customed to the elegancies of life, and 
could so easily converse with them in 
their own tongue. 

The woman who entertained the most 
celebrated guest during the war was the 
wife of Meshech Weare, who was after- 
wards President of New Hampshire. Her 
guest was General George Washington, 
who was an intimate friend of her hus- 
band, and relied much on his counsel. 
Washington took command at Cam- 
bridge, July 2, 1775, and soon after 
visited Hampton Falls to consult 
Meshech Weare upon affairs of state. 
He drove over in a carriage drawn by 
four horses, and was entertained by Mrs. 
Weare in a manner becoming his posi- 
tion. The old Weare house is still stand- 
ing, although it has now passed out of 
the possession of the Weare family. 
Many persons remember seeing the 
chamber where Washington slept quite 
as he occupied it, with old-fashioned 
wall-paper, and high-post bedstead hung 
with curtains of homespun linen. 

Although the guests entertained by 
Mrs. High of Jefferson were not so dis- 
tinguished, perhaps more presence of 
mind was required of her than of most 
hostesses. It was in the latter part of 
the war when Colonel Whipple was at 
his little settlement at Jefferson, that the 
English, wishing to know the sentiment 
of the people in this locality, sent the In- 
dians to capture him. Colonel Whipple 
had been friendly with the Indians, so he 
readily admitted them; and when he 
learned their purpose. told them he would 
go with them, but must first change his 
clothing. He retired to his bedroom, and 














































then devolved upon Mrs. High, his house- 
keeper, the task of entertaining the dusky 
visitors with bountiful amounts of food 
and drink, and taking up their attention 
by arousing their curiosity concerning 
articles in the house. Meanwhile Colonel 
\Vhipple escaped through the bedroom 
window to arouse his men in a distant 
field. The Indians, when they saw armed 
men approaching, fled. 

Another woman visited by an unwel- 
come guest was Mrs. Joseph Patch who 
lived in the little settlement of Warren. 
The patriotic soldiers patrolling the bor- 
der, on the lookout for the Red-coats who 
never came, were continually being 
changed, and frequently they were quar- 
relsome from drink and idleness. Mr. 
Patch had been accused of being a tory, 
and one day, while he was away on a 
hunting trip and his wife was staying 
with her mother, two or three soldiers 
went to his house. Mrs. Patch had no- 
ticed them crossing ihe clearing, and it 
was not long before she espied dense 
clouds of smoke ascending from the 
direction of her home. She hurried up 
the hill, but was too late to save anything. 
One of the soldiers had set the fire with 
his pipe! Neighbors helped rebuild the 
house, but Mrs. Patch’s indignation was 
not soon cooled. One day again, in the 
absence of Mr. Patch, when she and the 
children were at dinner, an old soldier 
walked in, and without ceremony began 
helping himself to food. Soon he became 
impudent and then threatening, but Mrs. 
Patch was resourceful. Drawing herself 
up firmly, she said to her little boy: “Go 
to the barn and tell your father to come 
in instantly ; I'll see if | am to be abused 
in my own house.” The boy started on 
his errand, and the soldier departed as 
unceremoniously as he had come. 

The Tories of New Hampshire were 
shown little sympathy by their neighbors. 
In families which were divided in loyalty 
to “King or Country” the disputes waxed 
bitter, and patriotism was often stronger 
than family affection. The loyalty of 
Prudence Cummings Wright, a sister of 
the noted Hollis tories, Samuel and 
Thomas Cummings, was proved by her 
capture of the tory Leonard Whiting, 
also of Hollis. Prudence Cummings was 
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born in Hollis, but had married David 
Wright of Pepperell in 1761, and lived 
just the line in Massachusetts. 
After the news from Lexington, when 
the men had marched away under Colonel 
Prescott, the rumor of approaching 
Regulars caused a band of women from 
Pepperell and Holl s, clothed in the ap- 
parel of their absent husbands, and bear- 
ing such weapons as they could find, to 
collect at Jewett’s Bridge over the 
Nashua River, to dispute its passage by 
any foe. Prudence Cummings Wright 
was their commander, and when Leonard 
Whiting approached on horseback, she 
caused him to be seized and searched, and 
after dispatches were found in his boots, 
he was taken to Groton jail. It is said 
that Thomas Cummings accompanied 
Leonard \hiting and the two heard the 
women talking as they approached the 
bridge. Thomas, recognizing his sister 
Prudence’s voice, and knowing her fear- 
less, determined spirit, turned back; 
Captain Whiting, being a military man, 
was not much impressed, so rode forward 
and was captured. 

In mentioning the Tories of New 
Hampshire, | must tell the dreadful story 
of one woman living in the southern part 
of the state. In his centennial address 
delivered in Hollis in 1830, the Reverend 
Grant Powers said: ‘In the year 1779 
the small-pox broke out in the town, sup- 
posed to have been communicated by the 
Enemy of our Country, and two houses 
were improvised as hospitals.” Tradition 
says the disease was spread by a woman 
named Simons, living on the edge of 
Nashua. She obtained the coat of a 
soldier who had died from small-pox ; 
kept it wrapped in a blanket for several 
days; and then, putting on the blanket, 
visited house after house, ostensibly on 
some petty errand. She accomplished 
her purpose; there were at one time in 
one of the pest houses one hundred 
patients. Five persons died from the 
disease, and three from inoculation. The 
woman herself fell a victim of the 
scourge, and her husband was sentenced 
by his angry neighbors to a life quaran- 
tine upon his farm, When he died they 
buried him face downward, on his own 
hill-side, with feet pointing up hill in sign 
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of disgrace, as if to say: Thus perish all 
traitors.” 

A pleasanter story connected with the 
dread disease which wrought such havoc 
in the army, is an account of the small- 
pox parties in Portsmouth. It was just 
before the introduction of the modern 
vaccination for kine-pox, and “all who 
wished to be secure from taking small- 
pox in the natural way were vaccinated 
for it, and withdrawn three or four 
weeks from intercourse with the world.” 
Ladies invited several friends to come to 
“take small-pox” at their homes, and as 
they were not much more ill than from 
modern vaccination, they spent their 
quarantine pleasantly enough. Parties of 
the wealthier folks went to Shapley’s 
Island, which was used as a “Pest Island”’ 
for many years, and spent a month there 
as gayly as at a fashionable watering 
place. 

Some one has said that the only battle 
of the Revolution fought in New Hamp- 
shire was in Wilton. The report was 
spread in that town that a family on 


Cram Hill was harboring a deserter, and 
the Committee of Safety was sent to in- 


vestigate. The five men decided to send 
one of their number, a peace-loving in- 
dividual, ahead in order that the family 
might not be unnecessarily alarmed. If 
he found the deserter he was to stay and 
engage him in conversation. When he 
did not return, his companions advanced, 
and arrested the supposed deserter. He 
proved to be a stout fellow who resisted 
strenuously, and was actively assisted by 
the women of the household. The 
daughter, who had fallen in love with 
him, hung to his coat tails, while her 
mother, catching up the fire shovel, was 
about to throw coals of fire on the com- 
mittee, but was with difficulty restrained 
by the peace-loving neighbor who begged 
her “not to do anything rash.” So she 
contented herself with pulling a souvenir 
of hair from the head of one of the men. 
When the committee finally arrested their 
man and marched from the house, they 
gave evidence of a hard-fought battle, 
for one had his cue half torn from his 
head, one had rents in his garments, and 
one had lost the cape of his great coat. 
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The life of Rebecca Haseltine, wife of 
Captain Peter Coffin of Boscawen, so 
well illustrates the energy and resource- 
fulness of many of the Revolutionary 
wives where names are now forgot- 
ten. 

Mrs. Coffin was a woman of firm con- 
victions and intensely patriotic, so when 
the duty was laid upon tea, she put away 
the few ounces in her caddy, and would 
not have any of it used until the act was 
repealed. At the time when the men 
were hurrying away to Ticonderoga, in 
July, 1777, Mrs. Coffin heard that two 
soldiers who had been ordered to march 
the next morning, had no shirts. She 
had a web partially woven in her loom. 
Seizing her shears, she cut away what 
she had woven, and sitting up all night, 
cut and made the two shirts, ready for 
the men in the morning. Ten days later, 
she gave birth to her fifth child, Thomas ; 
and in a month, at the news of Benning- 
ton, her husband who had been out in the 
previous campaign, started once more, 
leaving to her the care of the farm. The 
wheat was dead ripe, and the birds were 
devouring it, but how was it to be 
harvested? Nearly every able-bodied 
man in town had hastened to Vermont to 
drive back the enemy. 

Then Mrs. Coffin remembered that Mr. 
Enoch Littie had older boys. So leav- 
ing her four oldest children under the 
care of a boy of seven, she took her in- 
fant in her arms, mounted her horse, and 
proceeded toward the cabin of Mr. Little. 
Three sons were away in the army, and 
there was left at home only Enoch, a 
lad of fourteen. 

“He can go,” said Mrs, Little, “but he 
has no clothes.” Mrs. Coffin looked at 
Enoch, clad in worn tow-and-linsey 
trousers and ragged shirt, and did not 
hesitate. 

“T can provide him with a coat,” she 
said. Taking a meal-bag, she cut in it 
three holes, one for his head, and two 
for his arms, and in the latter she sewed 
for sleeves, the legs of two of her own 
long stockings! Then she went out into 
the field, and laying her infant under a 
tree, bound the sheaves; and thus the 
grain was harvested. 
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